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HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


The vote on the resolutions at the Syracuse 
conventions shows pretty distinctly that the next 
presidential candidate need not be nominated by 
office-holders. The work that has been done in 
Mr. Conkling’s favor in New York, during the 
past few months, has been largely managed by the 
most intelligent, adroit, well-organized and power- 
ful clique of office-holders in the United States. 
Their candidate’s extensive influence was natu- 
rally exerted in their favor, and there was no op- 
position candidate in the field. And yet, instead 
of appointing, as they expected to do, a delega- 
tion pledged to vote for Senator Conkling at the 
Cincinnati Convention, they succeeded only in 
getting a two-thirds vote in favor of a gentle allu- 
sion to the distinguished senator as a candidate. 
If rebellion against party tyranny can be so sue- 
cessful in the face of the strongest party police 
corps in the Union, no excuse can be accepted for 
the submission of reforiners in other State con- 
ventions, 


Mr. Curtis spoke in the New York Convention 
the word for the hour when he said that ** in the 
great election of this year the candidate will be 
the platform.” The same might truly have been 
said of any election held since 1856, but at no other 
time has the fact been so inevitable as now. 
There is absolutely no party question before the 
country, and it is equally apparent that neither 
the genius nor the trickery of any political leader 
ean frame a party question out of any materials 
now on hand. But there 7s before the country a 
well-founded distrust of the whole brood of party 
politicians ; the platforms they offer are not re- 
spected by any one whose respect has any influ 
ence, and the public mind is concerned only about 
men. Upon this subject political conventions are 
hopelessly ignorant; their standards of availa- 
bility and character are not like those of the indi- 
viduals who make majorities, but for this very 
reason there is more hope that honest men, whose 
ways are always disconcerting to party managers, 
will speak freely and act fearlessly in the great 
conventions. 


There is one serious objection to the early 
beginning of a Presidential campaign. It is that 
the newspaper vocabulary for campaign service 
only must come into use early in the year and afflict 


than usual. 
are heard, and one enterprising metropolitan 


| that of the poor. 
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are espousing the cause of the rich rather than 
Here is another who offers to 
prove, in a series of articles which will not occupy 
more than two months in the printing, that there 
is a science of pure money which requires as 
its medium of exchange merely promises to pay 
redeemable by other promises to pay. Here is 
another who pleads for the debtor class, which, he 


| thinks, will be gravely oppressed by resumption. 


To all these we can only say that, looking at the 


| question as soberly and considerately as we may, 


we can arrive at no solution of our present per- 
plexities which does not include a return to a ear 
rency which is, nominally, at least, redeemable in 
coin. If the debtor class suffers in the process it 
will suffer no more than did the creditor class 
whose contracts extended over 1861-62. And we 
do not believe, moreover, that the dedtor class 
counts very Inany poor men within its ranks; 
wen—that is, who live from hand to mouth. It is 
the rich, as a general thing, who are in debt, and 
in most eases they can well afford to lose a con 
siderable percentage for the sake of the greater 
security which must shortly follow a return to 
sound principles. 


A report comes from Washington that the hard- 
money men of both parties in the House will 
probably unite upon a simple, practicable re- 
sumption bill. There has always seemed a proba- 
bility, amounting almost to a certainty, that such 
a combination could carry any bill upon which it 
might unite, and there has, therefore, been a large 
amount of virtuous indignation manifested at 
the willingness of these very men to allow the 
financial condition of the country to be any thing 
but what it is, Doubtless 
every able Congressman who has winked when 
his party used financial bills as footballs is ** per- 
sonally honest,” according to the political signifi 
cance of that term, but there are plenty of people 
with old fashioned notions on the subject of hon- 
esty who, knowing that their own business pros- 
pects have grown steadily worse by reason of 
Congressional neglect of the finances, will persist 
in believing their representatives either incapable 


a national question. 


or dishonest. 


Nothing prettier in the way of parliamentarian 
tactics has occurred of late than the passage in 
Congress between representatives of the opposing 
factions in regard toa proposed bill prohibiting 
the assessment of government employees for polit 
ical purposes. Mr. Caulfield, from the Judiciary 
Committee, an Illinois Democrat, having been 
greatly shocked by the practice of taxing govern- 
ment clerks for election expenses, ete., proposed 
a bill making it a misdemeanor for any person in 
the employment of the United States to solicit or 
contribute funds for election purposes, or to can- 
vass in any election in any State, county, or dis- 
trict in the United States. Mr. Blaine suggested 
the propriety of including Senators and members 


' of Congress in the prohibition, and in a moment 


of temporary obtuseness Mr. Caulfield agreed to 
accept the amendment. Upon this, Mr. Blaine 
made some remarks, and by the time he had fin- 
ished, Mr. Caulfield, having been reminded of his 
duties, recalled his permission to amend, but was 
voted down on a eall for the yeas and nays, by 205 
against 4. Mr. Blaine then offered his amendment 
in these words: 

And the contribution of money or other valuable thing as 
herein prohibited, by any Senator, Representative, or Dele- 


. | gate in Congress while he was a candidate for Congress, shall, 
the public sense of decency for a longer period 


Even now the notes of preparation | 


journal, which in general is conspicuous upon the | 


side of taste and good manners, begins a reply to 
an opponent with the expression ‘* You raseally 
little cur.” This, before a single candidate is nom 
inated, and six months before election day, must 
have quite a depressing effect upon people of 
refinement, and even upon vulgar but affectionate 
parents who have children that can read. 








in addition to the penalties herein prescribed, operate as a 
disqualification to his holding bis seat. 

This ended the debate for the time, but on the 
following day it was up again, being opened by 
Mr. Blaine with a congratulatory speech to the 
Democrats of the Judiciary Committee on their 


| abandonment of the States Rights doctrine as 


To this journal there come now and then, ver- 


bally or by letter, remonstrances couched in terms 
more of sorrow than of anger, against our course 
as regards the money question. Here is one 
gentleman who smites us with the charge that we 


regards local elections, When the votes were 
called Mr. Blaine’s amendment passed by 128 to 
88; and the bill was finally passed, yeas 173, nays &, 
The bill may very likely never become a law, for 
although every honest man must approve its pro- 
visions, so many ways of evasion are manifestly 
open that its enforcement is scarcely practicable. 

That was a very neat and not altogether unpar- 
liawentary way of taking a snap-shot at an oppo- 
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nent which was employed by a Congressman the 
other day. The opponent in question is a native 
of Vermont, at present representing the ‘‘ Black 
District” of Virginia, where it is said there are 
not enough white Republicans who can read and 
write to furnish judges at election time. Mr. 
Goode, a Virginian referring to his 
ss said : ‘‘ The election judges 
have therefore been Democrats, and I ask whether 
those Democratic judges are not exceedingly fair 
and honest in returning to Congress the gentleman 
from Vermont—I beg pardon—the gentleman from 
Virginia.” Of course, the House was entirely jus 
tified in unanimous laughter at the expense of 
Mr. Stowell a Vermonter, subjeet, however wor- 
thy he may otherwise be, to the charge of being a 
carpet-bagger. 


Democrat, 
so-called colleague.” 


Students of political science do not habitually 
go to modern Spain for new ideas, but General 
Jovellar, now trying to govern Cuba, has lately 


- announced a new political principle that has eon- 








| 





He declares that officials who take 
Con 
ventional definitions searcely support him, but in 
principle the Captain-General the 
faults of which he complains are morally disloyal, 
and between active disloyalty and treason the 
dividing line soon becomes lost. Could Jovellar’s 
interpretation be accepted in the United States, 
the offenders would naturally be tried by courts- 
martial, and the ways of these tribunals with the 


siderable in it. 
bribes or who tell lies are guilty of treason. 


Is correct: 


guilty are such as would speedily purify even a 
worse civil service than our own. 


It is quite natural that the iron manufacturers 
in Pennsylvania should protest against the pro- 
posed reduction of duties upon foreign iron and 
steel, for any such reduction compels them to re- 
duce theirown prices. Thus far most good-hearted 
people will sympathize with them, but when they 
point to the stagnation of the iron interest in 
Pennsylvania as an arguinent for the retention of 
the present scale of duties, the public sympathy 
refuses to follow them. If the duty upon imported 
iron were five times as great as it is now, the man- 
ufacturers would be but little better off, for the 
real cause of their trouble is the lack of demand 
for their work. When the panie virtually put an 
end to railroad-building, one-half, or even a 
greater proportion of the manufacturers would 
have done well to have sold their property for 
whatever it would bring ; and no one now goes into 
the market for iron for any other purpose without 
discovering at once a competition so frantic as to 
show that the facilities for over-production are 
what are depressing that particular branch of in- 
dustry. Every discouraging fact to which the 
wanufacturers allude is an argument in favor of 
the reduction of the duty. 

The charges against Mr. Dana appear more and 
more contemptible as additional light is shed upon 
them, a considerable portion of the light being cast 
by General Butier’s letter to the 7ribune. The 
only charge which can be sustained with any 
show of reason is that of ‘‘ bolting.” This is nat- 
urally a terrible one in the eyes of men who, like 
our senators, can forecast their own future only 
by considering the party-rolls as unalterable, but 
in a country where there are no lite senatorships, 
and where bolting is steadily growing more com- 
mon and necessary, it would’ seem a mere matter 
of policy to provide for the future by going on 
record in favor of at least an occasional prominent 
holter. As to the other charges, even if they were 
true, a Senate which confirmed the appointment 
of Judge Billings, and nearly took Pinechback 
unto itself, can hardly afford to be particular, 

ia hi a cee -, 

The proposition to carry retrenchment into the 
Patent Office should be amended by a provision 
for the reduction of patent fees. This depart- 
ment of the public service is not expected to.yield 
revenue ; it was created for the purpose of en- 
coureging and protecting inventors. As the fees 
which inventors pay more than cover the expenses 
of the Patent Office, an increase in the foree of 
employees is more in order than a reduction, or 
than any new move except a reduction in the 
amount of patentee’s fees, Our would-be econo- 
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mists are of the party whose members most fre 
quently refer in scornful terms to the effete 
despotisms of the old world ; they should remem- 
ber that not ali even of these same despotisimes are 
suicidal to exact tribute from inventive 


as 


£0 
genius. 


‘The week opens with better promise of financial 
relief, through Congressional action, than has 
hitherto existed. Mr. Payne's bill, which was that 
determined upon by the Democratic caucus, was 
rejected by almost a two-thirds vote, its only 
friends being Democrats, although half the Dem 
ocratie members voted against it. The main pro 
visions of this bill were for the repeal of the 
Resumption Act, and the setting apart of coin at 
the rate of three per cent. a year, to be used asa 
resuinption fund until greenbacks reached par. 
Mr. Willis, of New York, has introduced a_ bill, 
upon which it is believed that the hard money 
nen of both parties will unite, providing for the 
issue of four per cent. forty vear bonds to be sold 
at par for greenbacks;: all greenbacks received for 
such bonds are to be destroyed. ‘The bill provides 
for the repeal of the greater portion of the 
Resumption Aet. Should the bill pass, it will not 
fully satisfy the hard money party, but it will, by 
decreasing the volume of paper currency, bring 
the remaining greenbacks nearer to par, and thus 
make easier the legislative work which must pre 
The bill is fully as good 


com 


cede actual resumption. 
a oneas can be expected from any possible 


promise in the present Congress, 





THE STRONG HELPING THE WEAK. 
( ee of the jnost significant and far-reaching 

injunctions of the word of God is that uttered 
by Paul in Romans xv., | * We then that 


infirmities of the weak, 


ot are 
strong ought to bear the 
and not to please ourselves Jet « very one of us 
please his neighbor for his good to edifieation. 

pleased not himself.” ITTere a 
blow right in the face of nature. The 
universal tendency on the part of Strength is to 
tuke the advantage of Weakness and 


over it: and it will be so as longas men are guided 


For even Christ 
and front 


domineer 


by the inspiration of pride. or the love of praise. 
or the Dy 
There is but one 

human soul which makes the strong bear with the 
If that 
rule were to be obeved, it would transform the 
history of if 
those that are strong felt themselves. by the bond-~ 
of Christian fidelity, responsible for the weak in 
if those that refine 
ment, instead of being content with themselves, 


lov e of propre rty, or conscience alone 


single inspiration proper to the 
weak, and that is the inspiration of love. 


human society and human. life. 


intelligence : strong in 


are 


were drawn the nurse feeling toward those 
that are vulgar and rude. and not repelled from 
them: if those who are delivered 
aye and darkness of superstition felt themselves 
bound to be tender towards those that are still 
entangled in its meshes: if the classes that regard 
themselves as superior felt not that they are lifted 


above the inferior, or that they are of a different 


by 


from the bond 


sort. and havea right to be exelusive toward them, 
but that 
bound more tenderly to 


by reason of their superiority they are 
them, all the ways ot 
society would be changed. 

that 
the weak applies to bodily in- 
but it 


There are no infirmities like those 


The injunction the strong ought to bear 
the 
firmities, 
goes further. 
of temper and disposition, and those that are 
strong have no right to ridicule what they regard 


infirmities of 


weaknesses, sicknesses, pains ; 


as the infirmities of men, nor to be angry at them, 
Ifa person is naturally over-sensitive, his stronger 


friends are to bear with that infirmity. If he is 
naturally haughty, those who are exempt from 
that fault must bear with it im him. If one is 


he has all the more need that 
somebody should love him. 


naturally unlovely 
The strong ought to 
bear up, to endure the infirmities of the weak 

und not to please themselves, which is the chiet 
business of the 


most of mankind, ‘Let every 
one of us please his neighbor.” giving pleasure 
because it is pleasant. and because in different 


cireummstances it is both medicine and food. ‘This 
hardly enters into the ordinary conception of the 
requirements of Christianity end, indeed. if a 


person tries to give pleasure to every one. he is at 
once suspe ected of beinga parasite, 
and f! The 
art of giving pleasure. as a part of our business. 
is hardly in vogue with multitudes, because thy 
have been brought up on the foundation of eon 
the hardest of the 


complimenting 


attering others for a selfish purpose 


science in and coldest sense 


word. 
ds pleasure, then, the chief end yf Cristian 


i 
| 





THE CURISTIAN UNION, 


Are we to please men anyhow? Are we 

Is it our busi- 
‘Let every one 
please his neighbor for his good.” The injune- 
tion limited. We have no right to please a 
man by flattering his weaknesses and making 
them worse; but if we can gain anything by 
pleasing his weakness so as to build him up, then 
If we 
can conciliate aiman whom evervbody condenins, 
and thus gain an influence over him and make him 
a better iman, it isa part of our Christian duty to 
do it; for the Apostle says that “they that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 
And we are to do it * for his good to edification”: 
to education, as we should say—for the word edi- 
fication This was a strange doc- 
trine, utterly unknown outside of the family, and 
rarely practiced even there. - And the Apostle 
‘For even Christ pleased uot himself ; but 
as it is written, The reproaches of them that re- 
proached thee fell on me.” 

We have anexample in Paul of the benefit as 
well as the permission of inspiring men by pleas- 
ant motives. It would have seemed very strange, 
for instance, to have heard the late Dr. Hawes, 
of Hartford, one of the best men that ever lived, 
but a man who always felt it incumbent upon him 
to present the evil, the sorrowful, the fearful side 
of things to men, lest they should be deceived—it 
would have seemed very 


desire ? 
to please the avaricious man ? 
ness to please vicious men ” 


is 


we have the right and are bound to do so. 


means fo brild. 


adds : 


strange to have heard 
* Brethren, 
I aim persuaded that vouare full of goodness, that 
you are filled with Knowledge, and that you are 
competent to instruct and admonish 
another.” If sueh words had fallen from him, it 
would have “Why, you are leading 
those people into the snare of the devil. You will 
fill them with conceit. That is not the rigt 

to talk tothem. You must eaution them against 
wiving way to their passions.” But that which 
tom. xXV., 15-16) was, that while 
we are to rebuke men for positive wrong and sin, 


him address his congregation and say, 


men one 


been said, 


it way 


Paul taught (see 


we are also to Watch and see whatever is good in 
them, and commend them for it, inspiring hope 
in them by recognizing the slightest goodness or 


progress inanifested by them, giving them credit 
for it. and letting thei know that we see it and 


rejoice init. Instruction, offered in this spirit, is 
very sweet and pleasant, 

We have yet to work a great while to get back 
the sweet juice of religion. that has been squeezed 
We must get 


the sweetness that was in Jesus Christ. 


out by ascetie principles. back to 





SHALL WE KEEP THEM DOWN? 

7 HEN an Ainerican citizen is * unfortunate,” 
\ or When, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, he has been justly or unjustly convicted in the 
courts of some punishable offense, how shall he 
spend his time’ A considerable percentage of the 
industrious elasses appear to think either that he 
must be maintained in idleness or suffered to work 
only at such tasks as cannot produce anything 
that nay compete in open market with the prod- 
The trades unions 
of this eity are said to be unanimous in their ap- 
probation of Governor Tildem’s action in) with- 


uct of uninearcerated laborers. 


to ¢ 





holding his approval of a bill designed 
superintendents of prisons a wider discretion as 
to convict labor, Even the members of the Typo- 
graphical Union, which represents the more lib 
eral and reasonable shades of class opinion, sent 
a committee to Albany to call upon the Governor 
and present their objections to the bill. 

The only objections that we have seen urged 
agninst convict first. that it competes 
with honest industry, and, second, that it degrades 
labor. Taking the country through, and estimat- 
ing according to the latest returns, it not far 
out of the way to assume that one person out of 
every thousand of ourtotal population is in prison 


labor are 
is 


all the time: and, with this proposition as a basis 
of caleulation, it is surely extravagant to assume 
that thecompetition of conviet labor can seriously 
affect the general interests of trade. The objec- 
tion holds good that it is manifestly impossible 


for merchants. bankers, lawyers, or ministers to 
continue professional practice while in prison, so 
that practically the percentage quoted must be 
romewhat increased. But at the highest 
reasonable figure the relation of labor 
to general industrial interests is very insignifi 
cant, 


evel. 
convict 


As to the second objection it is enough to say 
that if labor ean be degraded by the secluded 
participation of convicted criminals therein, the 
Whole system of industrial pursuits can be degrad- 
ed by the same means, One of the speakers at the 


sa 
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recent meeting of the trades unions selected the 
legal profession as the most extreme case in point. 
Said he: ‘' The Legislature had better proceed to 
the end of the line and establish law schools in 
the prisons so that the law breakers might be in 
structed how to conduct their own defense in suc- 
ceeding trials for future crimes.” That would be 
an excellent plan. The study of the law by all 
convicts able to get even a faint understanding of 
its principles would bea blessing to the commu- 
nity. Anything, we care not what it is, that tends 
to elevate the criminal class ought to be welcom- 
ed and encouraged in every possible way by those 
who call themselves industrious. 

The opponents of the bill commit themselves, 
it seems to us, to a dangerously short-sighted 
policy. They say that to teach a man a trade 
While he is in prison places him ina position to 
compete with honester men after he comes out. 
Why should they not reverse the argument and 
say that. when a regular craftsman is imprisoned 
he must be disqualified if possible from resuming 
his trade on the expiration of his sentence? That 
would be reducing competition with a vengeance, 
but the vengeance would come in on the wrong 
side, reacting in a terrible increase in the nuim- 
bers of the idle by drawing reeruits from the ranks 
of the industrious. 

If Christian-union ought to supersede trade- 
union; if moral motives ought to overrule me 


- 
tives of self-interest: if we ought to elevate 
to those who are degraded instead of pushing 


them lower down, there is no excuse for placing 
ever so slight an obstacle in the way of nen who 
by their very brutality and wickedness appeal to 
us for help. Even if all that is claimed were true, 
every industrious man could afford, for Charizy’s 
sake, to have his income reduced by a few cents a 
vear in order to sinall reduction 
in the number of those who fill our prisons, and 


effect even a 
prey upon the industrious community when they 


are at large. 





THE LAW OF INVERSION, 


Sa logical result of the theory of conser- 
indestructibility of force comes 
any as fovrewil 

Indeed, the law was practically 
Men 
not, perhaps, measure the force and influ- 


A vation or 


the that 
as it is for goed. 


accepted before the principle was enounced. 


law force is potent 


could 
ence of the sap of a tree, but they knew that 
while healthy sap gave life, any disturbance of its 
natural course brought death. Long before inen 
troubled themselves about formulating laws ex 

cept for government, Shakespeare hinted at this 
* Lilies that 
fester smell far worse than weeds.” There is in 
some language an old proverb which says there is 
no hater like an old lover. Even among the most 
people it admitted that a fallen 
Woman can be worse than a wicked man, because 
she perverts higher faculties than man can. In 
the treatment of the insane it is generally noticed 
that those are most violent who when sane were 
most peaceful, and those are most depraved who 
when in health were the most pure. 

The law is not annulled when we pass from the 
physical and mental world to the spiritual. Wars 
and bloodshed are horrible enough at best, but it 
has been from * religious wars” that humanity 
has suffered most cruelly. Burning at the stake 
is a punishment which seems to have been devised 
expressly for religious use. Except in battle, 
more men have been put out of existence to sat- 
isfy some supposed religious requirement than 
have ever fallen by the hands of robbers and 
bravos. No such large body of villains ever 
congregated for any purpose as came at the beck 
of Wallenstein to save religion in the Thirty Years 
War. A more inexcusably hideous murder than 
that of Servetus it would be hard to imagine, yet 
the noble, pure-winded Calvin was the 
thereof. [It was to “save the church” that even 
Christ was put to death. 

Realizing that there 
alluded to, it becomes the duty of Christians to 
protect most carefully whatever faculties are most 
Great hatreds exist to-day 


law of inversion when he wrote that 


is 


ignorant 


cause 


is such a Jawas we have 


productive of good, 
between communities and men who once ardently 
loved each other; it seemed in other’ days as if 
such love could not be broken, vet the rupture 
was caused by some influence which was utterly 
contemptible in character and strength. A faint 
suspicion. a little envy, a miserable jealousy, 
which while it appeared in its true character was 
despised by its victim, has changed many a noble 
man into an unconscious hypocrite, whose power 
for harm was not expended upon himself alone. 
The fault is not peculiar to individuals ; families 
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which once loved are often arrayed against 
each other, societies against societies, churches 
against churches, each with insufficient cause, 
and each displaying hatred as powerful as was 
the love they once bore. It is through the 
action of the same law that Christians who 
were once full of the spirit of their Master are 
now [devoted almost exclusively to the forin 
and machinery of the visible echureh. In the 
same manner the pulpit and religious page are 





too frequently the scene of violent encounters | 


for which no excuse exists except that of the irre- 
pressible individual malignity which seems to be 


created only by the decay of the highest order of | 


goodness. Hlustrations need not be sought in the 
Middle Ages; they are just as numerous to-day 
and in nearly every community ; religious leaders 
do not now throw their opponents to the wild 
beasts or saw them assunder, but they produce 
greater agony and harm by transferring the tor- 
ture from the body to the soul. 





CONNECTICUT. 

~~. Connecticut is a 

State and is invariably fought over by both 
parties not only on that account, but because 
her annual election occurs at atime of the year 
when it tells powerfully on the political events 
which follow. Ina Presidential year it is evident 
that the general interest in this little common- 
wealth must be increased. Locally the result is 
unusually important this year, for a legislature is 
to be chosen which will in turn choose a U.S. 
Senator, and a Representative is to be elected to 
fill an existing vacancy. The question of the 
Governorship, too, will be decided between Mr. 
Ingersoll, the present incumbent, and Mr. Robin- 
son of Hartford, the Republican candidate. <A 
prohibition ticket is in the field, but will poll only 
a few thousand votes at most, which will be main- 
ly drawn from the Republican ranks. 

The controlled the State 
offices for three years, and have acquitted them 
selves very creditably, reducing taxation, and in- 
troducing sundry reforms which a long period of 
Republican ascendency had rendered necessary. 
This admission must not be taken in any sense to 
mean that we regard the Democrats as the party 
of progress in Connecticut. Such men as Gover- 
nor Ingersoll, Senator English and David A. Wells 
—the last a candidate for Congress in the New 
London district —are rare among Connecticut 
Democrats. Either of the three is exceptionally 
worthy of public trust, and it is from no desire to 
injure the party, but from a fixed wish to have 
good men at Washington that we are inclined to 
hope that Mr. Wells may be sent to Congress. 

On general principles, however, we trust that 
the Republicans will carry the State. They can 
no more afford, in a party sense, to lose it than 
they could to lose New Hampshire. Whichever 
side proves successful, bribery will be alleged as 
the cause. A Republican victory in Connecticut 
will be construed, of course, as a wholesale endorse- 
ment of much that is corrupt in the nation at 
large ; but that is the only disadvantage that ean 
at present be foreseen, and in the light of coming 
events it may wholly lose that objectionable 
meaning. If we believed that the evil would 
overbalance the good we should wish the Demo- 
erats success, but as it is we hope that a fair day 
and a full vote will carry the State for the Repub- 
licans. 


elose * 


Democrats have now 


The two letters of Prof. Timothy Dwight of 
New Haven have appeared in the Christian 
Union, and the third one, which is expected to 
appear in the New York 77ibune next Saturday, 
will be duly printed. It is understood that they 
are to be issued in pamphlet form. They certain- 
ly deserve it. Quite apart from any interest one 
may have in the great Council, one cannot but 
enjoy these pungent and polished letters as speci- 
mens of cogent reasoning, of genial wit, and of 
subtle humor. The contrast which they exhibit 
to other ill-tempered discourses is as remarkable 
as it is honorable. 


Tt is well known that Prof. Phelps, of Andover 
Theological Seminary, has resisted the action of 
his colleagues in dragging this venerable semi- 
nary into a most unseemly position in regard to 
the Brooklyn controversy. It is understood that 
Prof. Park is deeply grieved at the action of 
the junior professors. It is said that a self- 
constituted committee of three Boston gentlemen 
(an editor, a secretary and one pastor) went to 
Brooklyn and there developed the new Congre- 
gationalism. On their return, another committee 
was constituted by these managers to proceed to 
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Andover and enlist the seminary in the move- 


ment. Theseminary church was probably chosen 
because it would carry the authority and influence 
of the seminary itself; and, being a church of 
only about thirty members, eleven of whom were 
pupils in the seminary classes, it could be con- 
trolled as a larger church could not be expected 
to be. To be put in a false position must be 
enough mortifying to this noble old school of the 
prophets, but to find out that it has been made a 
catspaw to men who wanted the chestnuts but 
did not wish to soil their own fingers— 


A cirewlar has been sent out by the prudential 
Committee of the Board ot 
sioners for Foreign Missions, calling upon congre 


American Commis 
gations everywhere for renewed efforts toward 
securing adequate subscriptions to meet a threat- 
ened deticit more serious than any that has yet 
oceurred. From September ist, 1874, to March 
Ist, 1875, the donations and legacies received were 
$222,552.81. From September ist, 1875, to March 
ist, 1876, there was a falling off of $55,735.65 as 
compared with the period first named. This does 


not include $57,150.61 received for the back debt | 
at Chicago, nora special Centennial contribution. 


If, however, both these amounts were added in, 
the sum total would not adjust the aceount. 
Should this falling off be repeated during the six 
months in which we have now entered, ending 


September Ist, 1876, the appropriations for 1877 | 


must be cut down to $450,000 or even lower. 
While appreciating the financial straits to which 
a very large percentage of regular subscribers are 
reduced at present, the Committee point to the 


still more urgent needs of its missionaries in the | 


foreign field. One generous donor is mentioned 
(not by namie) who, in addition to his regular gift 


of $1,000 sent another thousand ** to meet deficien- | 
It is evidently of the last importance that 


C1es, : 


those who are interested in this work should make | 


effort in its behalf. Small indi 
vidual contributions, and inany of them, are more 
effectual than a few large ones. If everyone who 
put twenty-five cents in the box last year will 
contribute fifty cents this year, and if those whose 
gifts were then a dollarand more will now add ten 
per cent., the indebtedness of this great Society 
may be cleared off. 


some definite 


The missionaries ar 


the sole |! 


rer ° P ‘ " er | 
agents who present civilization in its Christian 


garb to the heathen. If one of them bas to be 
withdrawn from his post in consequence of a lack 
of funds, the ultimate reign of Christ on earth is 
to some extent postponed. 


Lest it should go unnoticed by those of our edi- 
torial brethren who teach that all Catholies desire 
to control our public schools in the interest of the 
Church of Rome, we invite attention to the ac 


tion of a Catholic member of the Boston Board | 


of Education. When a liberal member of this 
Board (which elects school supervisors from its 
own body) proposed to elect as a supervisor some 
Catholie who should be a representative of his 
sect, a Catholic member of the Board objected. 
Professing unwavering adherence to his own 
faith, he nevertheless said ‘‘ that he was not elect- 
ed a member of the Board as a Catholic, nor to 


represent Catholics especially, but the whole 
people. He would sooner resign his position al- 


together than to hold it with any understanding, 
expressed or implied, that he was the representa- 
tive of the Roman Catholic people solely. He 
believed that the sooner the bigots on both sides, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, took their 
hands off the public schools, the better it would 
be for them and for the schools. He hoped to 
see the day when no form or ceremony of religion, 
whether of prayers or hymns or whatever else, 
should find place in the sessions of the publie 
schools, but that they should be strictly secular, as 
much so as the dry goods shops or the railway cars. 
He would have the sessions of the schools so con- 
ducted that no pupil, whether Jew, Catholic or 
Protestant, should hear anything therein which 
should hurt his or her religious feelings.” 
hope this manly utterance will be honored with 
as wide quotation and comment as some bigoted 





We | 


and senseless expressions upon the other side | 


have called forth of late. 





NOTES. 


—That the Andover letter was laid before the 


Advisory Council in compliance with the desire of | 


Prof. Smyth bas been made clear enough by unim- 


peachable testimony; but, since it failed to produce | 


the intended effect in a division of the Council, he 
and his friends are now anxious to disclaim this re- 
sponsibility. Their conduct reminds us of the amateur 
hupntsman who, having shot his neighbor's calf, ex- 
cused himself by the plea that he fired his gun to hit if 
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it was a deer, but to miss if it should turn out to bea 
calf. 1f the Andover letter had only thrown the Council 
into confusion and dismay, as was anticipated, Prof. 
Smyth would bave taken credit to himself for a mas- 
terly stroke of ecclesiastical strategy; but since the 
Council teok it quietly and digested it without pain, it 
becomes necessary to the promoters of the scheme of 
which it formed a part to affirm that it had no right to 
entertain if. 


—The following numbers of Pymonth Pulpit, 
new series, are wanted by Mr. Beecher, and cannot be 
hac at this office. We will pay for same on receipt: 

Vol. 1, Nos. 5, 14, 15, 17, 1%, 19, 23 and 24. 
Vol. 2, Nos. 10 and 11, 
Vol. 3, Nos, 16 and 18, 

—{t is announced on good authority that Mrs. 
Willian H. Osborne, daughter of the late Jonathan 
Sturgess, bas purchased the fine building known as 
Cozzeus’s West Point Hotel, and will present it to the 
Society of the New York Hospital to be used as a 
home for convalescents. A more judicious expendi- 
ture of wealth could hardly have been devised, The 
Society to which the gift is made is very wealthy and 


energetic, and although at present encumbered by 
debts which necessitate careful management of ita 


funds, it willno doubt be enabled to accept this new 
responsibility, and give its convalescents the physical 
benefit of pure mountain air and the moral benefit of 
the alimost matchless scenery of the Hudson MHigh- 
lands. 

—Mr. B. G. Northrop, the Secretary of the Con- 
necticut State Beard of Education, sends us a circular 
whose heading would seem at first sight somewhat 
inconsistent with the duties of the Board of which he 
isso usefula member. It reads thus: 

CENTENNIAL TREE PLANTING. 

1776. 1876. 1976. 

But is it, after all, inconsistent with an ideal common 
scbool system that itssupervisors should try to stimu- 
late by all legitimate means that love for the beautiful 
which seldom, if ever, is really at variance with the 
useful? There is among farmers a prejudice not alto- 
gether unreasonable against shade trees which shut off 
the sun from their crops, but they are apt to forget 
that the removal of such trees leaves the fields exposed 
to winds far more destructive than the narrow circle 
of shade can be, and the wholesale removal of forests 
is no doubt rendering the Changes of climate far more 
violent than of old. Mr. Northrop has undertaken to 
incite the youthful Connecticut mind to a praiseworthy 
ambition in the matter of tree planting and offers some 
premiums in connection therewith which will, it is to 
be hoped, go far toward bordering the highways of the 
State with rows of beautiful native trees. 

—There is no authority for the rumor that it is 
proposed in the U.S. Senate to submit the charges of 
piracy against Mr. Dana to a * Council,” ouve half to 
be selected by Ben Butler and the other half by Mr. 
Dana. This method of constituting a court is pot con- 
sidered applicable, even by its advocates, to any but 
ecclesiastical trials. 

—The committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
of the Senate has reported in favor of the following 
rates of postage on third-class matter: First, one cent 
per ounce for ull distances under one thousand miles; 
second, two cents per ounce for all distances over one 
thousand miles; third, newspapers not weighing over 
three ounces are to be sent one thousand miles or less 
for one cent for each copy. The plan of rates gradu- 
ated according to distance is against the spirit of prog- 
ress in the direction of cheap postage. We do not 
believe the Senate committee are fools or the managers 
of the Post Office department are idiots; but if a law 
like this is passed it will be directly against the experi- 
ence of the Department, and agaivst the protests of 
publishers and otbers most interested. What the peo- 
ple demand is cheapness, uniformity and simplicity. 
Mr. Hamlin says he blundered last year in his bill 
changing the rates on third class matter. Is that a 
reason Why he should blunder again, and even worse 
than before? The sooner be uses his influence to re- 
store the rates to the original basis the quicker wilt 
the public accept his explanation and apology. At 
present, opinion is suspended, 

—The Centennial fountain, which is to be un- 
veiled in Philadelphia on the next Fourth of July, as 
the gift of the Catholic temperance societies of New 
York, Philadelphia and other cities toward the Cen- 
tennial celebration, is to cost over $40,000, and but 
little more than half that sum has been raised. The 
numerous temperance organizations in New York 
have just received an appeal for contributions to the 
fund, and are making collections for the purpose. 
Seven medallion heads, sculptured in marble, are to 
be placed around the circular basin. These statues 
will be those of Lafayette, Madame Lafayette, Comte 
de Grasse, of Paris, Count Pulaski and Kosciusko, of 
Poland, Stephen Moylan, aid-de-camp to Washington, 
and Thomas Fitzsimmons, a member of the Conti- 
neutal Congress. 

—Wiil not some one make a calculation as to 
the amount of shade cast by a leafless tree? One 
objection which is urged against the planting of trees 
by the wayside is that they keep the sun from the 
wagon track and so prevent the frost from being 
quickly thawed out in the spring. It is not difficult to 
prove theoretically, that if the branches, twigs, and 
stems of a tree could be rolled into one, they would 
form a log of the same size as the main trunk. The 
most inveterate tree bater will hardly assert that a 
row of such posts, twenty-five feet or more apart, Casta 
a very dense shade in avy general sense, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is there any brief, good treatise on the art of 


sketching ? 


7 ES, there are many. J. R. Osgood, of Bos- 


ton, publishes one by C. A. Barry for 25 cents or 


50 cents, in cloth. Hodge’s Linear Perspective (75c.), 
and the Cavé method of drawing from memory (31.00), 
G,. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, are also good. We 
can also recommend White’s Progressive Art Studies, 
New York; Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 60 cents 
each. Our correspondent warts to make “rapid, 
rough outline sketches, not for others to look at, but 
for my own satisfaction.”” You cannot learn to do 
this even to your own satisfaction without a deal or 
practice. Seme knowledge or at least perception of 
perspective is indispensable. It is excellent practice 
to outline on the window pane, or other firmly fixed, 
upright piece of glass, any objects which you may see 
through it. A bit of soap makes a passable glass- 
pencil, but equal quantities of asphaltum and yellow 
wax melted, mixed, blackened with lamp-black and 
cooled in something approaching pencil-shape are bet- 
ter. In drawing in this way it is necessary that the eye 
be kept at a fixed point, and to effect this you may set a 
chair with its back a short arm’s length from the win- 
dow, attach to this something with asmall hole in it 
against which you can place your eye while drawing. 
This practice is merely intended as a training for the 
eye and hand. It is substantially the Cavé method 
mentioned above. The book, however, elaborates the 
system, using gauze instead of glass. Perseverance in 
this way of drawing will develop any latent talent so 
that it will not be long before correct outlines can be 
made on paper without depending upon the glass. 
Nevertheless facility cannot be acquired without 
much practice either in this way or by copying from 
nature or from other drawings or plates. Diftierent 
persons will do best in different ways. 


-—A correspondent wishes to know from what 
poem the following quotation is taken: 
* Forenoon and afternoon and night— 
Forenoon and afternoon, etc.— 
Forenoon and what ? 
The empty song repeats itself 
No more. 
Yea, this is Life— 
Make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer: 
And Time is conquered and thy crown is won.” 
The thought in the above reminds us of Tupper; the 
versification is like Walt Whitman’s. 
ANSWERS TO MINOR QUERIES. 

—The name of the fabled spring referred to in 
Pope’s lines which were quoted lately is derived from 
Pierus, &8 mountain in Thessaly, near Olympus, where 
the Muses were born, and where they were first wor- 
shipped. Originally, each muse was supposed to be 
the nymph of some spring near which she was wor- 
shipped, and to drink of this spring was to become a 
student of that particular branch of science or art 
which she represented. Later, the Muses were wor- 
shipped collectively, and the Pierian Spring became 
in mythology the source of all learning. 

—‘‘ Sistine “—pronounced Sisteen. The chapel, 
a part of the Vatican, was built in 1474 by Pope Sixtus 
1V. He named it after bimself, the harsh x sound 
being sibilated for euphony. ‘*Chandos’”’ is pro- 
nounced asif it began withans. Itis an old Euglish 
family name. Sir Jobn, a gallant knight of the 14th 
century, was its most distinguished member. 

—Mr. William M. Evarts is an Episcopalian. 

—The Kentucky ‘‘ Meat-eoric Shower,” as it has 
been called, has brought us queries as to its nature and 
as to showers of toads, worms, etc. The Kentucky 
shower is said to have been compesed of the eggs of 
frogs. Extensive deposits of these eggs exist on the 
borders of certain lakes in the West, and the theory is 
that quantities of these were whirled into the air bya 
tornado, and borne along until the blast lost its sus- 
taining power. The details specifying its resemblance 
to animal flesh were probably exaggerated. Other 
similar instances have been reported. Scientific per- 
sons assure us that toads never come down in showers; 
but what if those frogs’ eggs had hatched out while in 
the upper regions? Pollywogs? We merely make the 
suggestion. The abundance of angle worms after a 
heavy shower is sufficiently accounted for by the uni- 
versal desire which prevails in the species to seek 
damp earth. Instinct, perhaps, leads them near to 
the surface, and when rain begins to fall they come 
out by thousands and open channels whereby the 
water more easily penetrates into the parched earth. 
These same despised earth-worms are among the most 
powerful agents in mature for the fertilization and 
gradual aeration of the soil. 

—Works on the ‘Science of Government” are 
Lieber’s Civil Liberty, ete., Alden’s Science of Govern- 
ment, Mill’s Representative Government, Guizot’s 
History of Constitutional Government, De Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy in the United States, ete. 

—We cannot undertake to say whether a certain 
firm in New York is trustworthy or not. If it has 
cheated you, you are the one to judge. 


, 


—Pronunciation of ‘‘ Goethe,” as nearly as it ean 
be put in English, is Gerter (g hard); but there must 
not be the slightest rolling of the r’s. “Thiers” is pro- 
nounced Tea-aire. ‘‘ Beatrice” is pronounced Bee-ah- 
treece (accent on first syllable); Italians pronounce it 
B&-a-treé-cha, which is probably the form which our 
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correspondent wants. The English pronunciation, 
however, is universally adopted for colloquial pur- 
poses, unless some Classical character like the Cenci is 
referred to. Now, lest some one should want to know 
how that word is pronounced, we volunteer the 
information that it is Chén-chee. 


—There is an Old Ladies’ Home in Brooklyn on 
Washington avenue near De Kalb, and there are sev- 
eral in this city under the control ot the Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Episcopaliaus and Catholics, 





CROQUET, BUTTERFLIES, BIRDS, 
SUNSHINE AND MOONLIGHT 
IN FLORIDA. 


‘By Mrs. H. B. Srowr. 

N ARCH !—in almost every quarter of the 
o's world a sound of dread, suggestive of fierce 
winds, blue noses, rain, sleet, slush, snow, hail, and 
whatever other sign of ill-temper the conflict of earth 
and air may inaugurate. 

But March in Florida is simply altogether lovely. It 
is the month of serene skies, neither hot nor cold, of 
soft breezes, of unclouded days, ‘and sun and moon 
without a veil. 

This last week we have had in our settlement a cro- 
quet party, given in the open air, by moonlight. To 
be sure, large fat-wood bonfires at the four angles of 
the lawn helped to define the wickets, as well as to 
light up the long gray festoons of mess in the old oak 
hummock, and to give a picturesque brightness to the 
players on the three croquet grounds as they hurried 
bither and thither in the excitement of that absorbing 
game. Hot coffee, carried about from time-.to time 
among the players, offered reinforcement of their en- 
ergies, While those that did not play overlooked the 
scene from the wide verandas or sat grouped around 
the flickering bonfires. 1t was a novel and picturesque 
scene, and from the pier extending far down into the 
river we could see the bonfires, the lighted house and 
passing forms reflected in the river, which was still 
and waveless as a looking-glass. 

But one of the loveliest things now is to wake at 
midnight when the moon is at her height aud hear the 
mocking-birds singing from their high towers at the 
top of the live oaks. They trill and warble and go 
through roulades and execute cadenuzas that would be 
the despair of a prima donna. 

Meanwhile, all is fixed and silent besides, the stars 
look down. large and clear through the deep, purplish 
blue of the sky, and the shadowy veils and draperies 
of the gray moss scarcely move iu the breeze. 

In the daytime there is a great temptation just to sit 
apd do nothing on the front veranda, watching the 
butterflies. The air at times seems full of them, as if 
it bad suddenly burst into blossoms. They fly in 
couples, two together circling round each other in and 
out of the blossoming orange-trees, then down in the 
lowland, where the green feathers of the cypress are 
now in their most brilliant coloring. It must be a 
lovely life, this of the butterfly! Supposing sunshine 
and calm and mild weather to be eternal, it is charm- 
ing to think of these winged flowers, flitting from 
place to place,—*‘embodied joys.’ They have no re- 
flective faculties to trouble them—they are a bright- 
winged sensation, and nothing more. 

The old mythology made the butterfly an emblem of 
the soul. The comparison isapt. Some of the bright- 
est come of nauseous worms crawling on ever so many 
filtby legs, a sight of fear and disgust. Then they die, 
and. go into a cocoon, which looks for all the world 
just like a coffip, and by-and-by there is a great burst- 
ing of bonds, and out comes this gorgeous and glorious 
creature, the perfected butterfly. If he remembers his 
worm-life and the time when his days were all one 
low, vile crawl, what must be his sensations now that 
he is made a free citizen of the air! There is a fantas- 
tic joyousness, a dancing fullness of life, as they go up, 
up, up into the very topmost branches of the orange- 
trees, as if they said to each other, ** Isn’t this delight- 
ful! Only think how we used to crawl and labor down 
there at the roots of things! Who would have thought 
we were coming to this?” 

Well, there is in our neighborhood a poor old black 
mammy, worn out with hard usage put upon her 
through years of slavery, bent with rbeumatism, igno- 
rant, hardly able to speak enough English to make 
herself understood, but kindly, harmless, and well- 


|} meaning. She has a ¢onfused faith in Jesus as a kiud 


Master who will by-and-by do something for her. 
Well, by-and-by to her, as to us all, will come the 
chrysalis state, the coffined rest, and then the new 
life—bright, strange, winged—the splendid butterfly 
out of the dark, repulsive worm. We have sometimes 
looked at these butterflies and hoped that they shad- 
owed out the joys the Father has in store for many a 
poor worn-out seamstress or washerwoman, many a 
barren, confined, undeveloped nature whose life here 
bas been toil and hardship. To them shall come the 
winged life, the free air, the exultation of liberty, rest, 
beauty, forever. Let us hope it; all things are possible 
with God. 

Birds! the air is full of them! The jays, loud, ob- 
trusive, noisy, never letting you alone a minute; the 
red bird, singing obtrusively, “‘What cheer! what 
cheer! what cheer; and the mocking bird that listens 
and mocks and echoes all the rest, weaving their songs 
in snatches and bits into his own pot pourri of music, 


Vor. XIII, No. 13. _ 


and then the host of anonymous chirpers and t witter- 
ers who keep the air every moment full of sound. 

We are interested in brown thrashers. We never 
knew why they were called so, but think we have 
found out: they are called thrashers becauss they 
thrash. This little fellow now before us in front of 


| our verandah has an acorn which he is pounding and 


| 





thrashing with his beak, putting his whole soul into 
the work. Birds work for their living. There is no 
mistake of that. This Mr. Thrasher, who inhabits our 
front yard, is a bird of energy, and the top of bis bill 
is a very decided one. Then there are the butcher 
birds, who have notions of their own about cookery, 
and so impale their prey on the long orange thorns 
till the sun cooks it to their taste. We find unfortu- 
nate grasshoppers and beetles thus spitted in our 
walks through the neighborhood. Blue birds are pleaty 
here. They fly in flocks, and their brilliant plumage 
mikes quite a feature in the landscape. 

Birds are onestep higher in creation than butterflies, 
inasmuch as they have a voiee in addition to their 
wings. The butterflies ought to sing to make their 
being complete, but they seem to have neither voice 
nor ear. You never see a butterfly listening to the 
mocking bird; he lives in a different world, and per- 
haps has no ears to hear with. 

It is to-day as near as possible perfect weather. The 
breeze comes over from the ocean, and tempers what 
would else be the too great heat of the sun, which even 
now wilts the young, tender leaves where it falls upou 
them directly. 

It isa day to sit and look far off over blue waters to 
distant shores, to watch white moving sails, to specu- 
late dreamily and te wonder if there can be such a 
dust and fuss and clamorand commotion as the papers 
tell us is going on in the great world. Oh, poor, 
poor world! Oh, noisy voices! Oh, men and women 
who spend your money for that which is not bread! 
Is there not something betterand bigher for us all than 
this dusty medley of wrangle and toil and shrieks? 
Surely there is: nature in its sweetness and beauty 
its calm and glory; birds with their wings and songs, 
butterflies rising from lowest to highest forms, teach 
us there isa better life to be lived, and higher hopes. 
3y and by we shall all be gone—all the accusers and 
accused; all the strivers, all the contending, clamoring 
voices; every one, all alone, each by himself, will 
have gone through the last death struggle and been 
laid away in his separate grave. 

1876—this Centennial year! what noise, what commo- 
tion! but before 1876—what stillness! Yes, we can all 
of us look at that date and know that long before that 
time we shall know certainly what is beyond the veil. 
Those who bave put all their hopes on the Word of 
Jesus Will have known in whom they believed. Before 
1976 we shall have seen the King in his beauty, and 
shall be dwellers in the land that is now far away. 





At , ¢ 
atlusie, 

The musical publications received by us are 
indicative of an improved taste throughout the land. 
Publishers are likely to supply just the demand of 
the public;‘and when they issue compositions above 
the average taste it is a sign that they have reason to 
believe that the public will soon grow up to the 
standard they establish. 





From Louis Meyer, Philadelphia, we have re- 
ceived several new publications. ‘Sleep, darling, 
sleep,’’ a serenade in E flat for soprano and tenor, and 
‘‘Hark, 1 hear sweet voices calling,’”’ a quartet for 
female voices, are by A. Geibel, the blind composer, 
whose previous works have elicited our warm com- 
mendation. There is in all his compositions a melodic 
richness much abeve that of most of the composers of 
the present day. His blindness to external things 
seems to intensify his sight of things internal and 
musical. ‘**Smilefor me yoursweetest smile,” by Ralph 
Roland, is a simple melody with chorus, in the popular 
school. ‘Oh, teach me to love Thee,” the well-knowa 
words of Thomas Moore, arranged to music of Haydn, 
makes a very pleasing sacred solo for home or offer- 
toire in church service. 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, have lately 
issued the following: ‘‘ Charity—A Melody,” by Fred- 
erick Brandeis, a work not without considerablo 
merit, but lacking the melodic sweetness which its 
title led us to look for. It is in E flat. The ‘‘ Prom- 
enade,”’ a rhapsody by J. N. Pattison, is a showy fan- 
tasie in G flat, very bright, brilliant and superficial. It 
belongs to the Gottschalk school, if that eccentric 
genius may be said to have founded a distinct school. 
It will be attractive both in concert and parlor per- 
formance. Pond-Lily Mazourka, by E. Dorn, will 
please the taste of the young performer, for, without 
being difficult, it is quite attractive and pleasing. The 
Pond-Lily chromo title is well executed and unique. 
A new edition of the ‘‘Sands o’ Dee,” by H. C. King, 
with photograph of Miss Sterling, calls for notice be- 
cause of an important change in the ending of the last 
verse, which greatly increases its dramatic force. ‘“*O 
hush thee, my baby,’ as sung by Miss Sterling, is the 
exquisite lullaby of Sir Walter Scott published in this 
paper a few weeks since. It is by C. A. Macirone, and 
we rank it among the best of the cradle songs. 
“Parting,” a song for mezzo-soprano or baritone, by 
F. L. Ritter, is in that composer’s thoughtful and 
scholarly style. He does not write for the popular, 
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but rather for the cultivated taste. And no true 
musician can fail to appreciate and enjoy his music. 
Prof. Ritter’s model is evidently Schumann, and he is 
a close and appreciative student of this remarkable 
genius. A good * Te Deum” is cordially welcomed by 
every choir and choir leader. Such a one is that of 
John Zundel, in D, which has equal popularity in 
Plymouth Chureh with Jackson's *‘ Te Deum” in F, 
which has attained universal favor. The new edi- 
tion just issued will be warmly greeted. The music 
is in a thoroughly churchly and worshipful spirit, 
and isin marked contrast to many of the modern * Te 
Deums,” which are neither reverent nor decent. An 
**Faster Anthem,” by L. P. Wheat, organist of the 
Monumental Church at Richmond, Va., is not without 
much merit. Jt is spirited and cheerful, and, indeed, 
in some parts a little oversteps our notions of church 
dignity. Itis adapted to trained rather than to vol- 
unteer choirs, for the latter can hardly be expected to 
take, as they would be required to do, even two meas- 
ures in which A and G above the staff occur five times. 
‘Does he love me,” by Alfred H. Pease, is a very 
bright, piquant parlor song. It is not difficult, and has 
the merit, not common, of giving a very close inferpre- 
tation to the words. We are so used to seeing one tune 
made to answer for all the verses, no matter what 
their sentiment respectively, that we are glad to make 
a note of this exception. ‘ Wild Bells,” by J. Haydn 
Wand, isa good song. The accempaniment is out of 
the regular groove, and shows the composer to havea 
familiarity with harmony and, we think, with orgaa 
playing. “ What he says,” by U. C. Burnap, falls a 
little short of our expectations. Mr. Burnap has ge- 
nius, as many of his compositions show. When he 
writes under inspiration he succeeds. When he writes, 
so to speak, to order, the result is not satisfactory. ‘A 
hundred years ago to-day ”’ is a soprauo or tenor solo, 
with chorus, written by R. H. Chittenden, and com- 
posed by Theodore Moelling, and jointly dedicated by 
these gentlemen to the Centennial. There is a super- 
abundance of ** American Eagle’? and “ Fourth-of- 
July” about it, and itis quite impassioned and patri- 
otic. But we think the Centennial poet and composer 
(whoever he may be) need not be discouraged in an 
attempt to eclipse this work. It is not to be despised, 
by apy means, but we hope and think it can be 
beaten. ** Keep a little corner in your heart for me,” 
by J.C. Chamberlain, belongs to the school of cork 
minstrelsy, and will, of course, have a large saie. 
**The Sunny Side,’ also published by Pond & Co., 
comprises religious songs for the Sunday-school aud 
home, prepared by Ciias. W. Wendté and IL. 8. Per- 
kins. It contains original poetical contributions by 
W. C. Gannet, J. W. Chadwick, Miss Aleott, Revs. C. 
T. Brooks, M. J. Savage and others, and original music 
by the editors, Geo. F. Root, H. R. Palmer, W. N. 
Evans, D. H. Lloyd, Geo. B. Loomis, Tl. W. Foster and 
others. <A peculiar and interesting feature is the 
German folk and child songs. The typography is very 
clear and excellent. 

F. A. North & Co., of Philadelphi. , send two 
Faster Carols, by Adam Geibel, the blind composer, of 
Whose genius we have already spoken. The first, 
“The Resurrection,” in E flat, is the better composi- 
tion. Both are issued in cheap form on the same sheet. 





Education, 


—The University of Gottingen has renounced 
the right of conferring Doctors’ degrees without oral 
examination, so that the abuse of the so-called degree 
in absentia no longer exists in any Prussian univer- 
sity. 





—The new chapel of Yale College will be eom- 
pleted about the middle of May. It will hold at least 
50 persons more than Center-Church, and commence- 
ment exercises will be held in it in the future, it is 
thought. 

—St. Louis disbursed $92,803. 39 in maintaining 
its public schools during February, and has a good 
balance in the treasury. That city prefers good schools 
in modest buildings to expensive structures and large 
debts and perhaps no schools. 


—The colored schools of Delaware are said to 
show encouraging signs of activity. Outside the City 
of Wilmington there are 29 schools under the care of 
the Delaware Association with an average attendance 
of 978 pupils. Efforts made to awaken the colored 
people to the importance of education are proving 
successful. 

—A correspondent of The Richmond Enquirer 
estimates that $5,650,000 have been appropriated to ed- 
ucational purposes in Virginia during the past 10 years. 
In the same period endowment schemes for the benefit 
of the colleges and theological institutions in the State 
have been wholly or in part carried out, amounting in 
the aggregate to 33,400,000. 

—Mr. John D. Philbrick has been elected Su- 
perintendent of the Boston publicschools. He has had 
a wide and varied experience ip school matters, having 
been principal ef the Connecticut State Normal School, 
superintendent of public schools in the same State, and 
superintendent of the Boston public schools for many 
years. Healso served as State Educational Commis- 
sioner to the Vienna Exposition. 

—The calendar of Michigan University has been 
issued, and it records several important changes in that 
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institution. 
elective, and some subjects bave been extended and 
others shortened. The total number of students in all 


The course of study has been made more | 


the departments is 1,191, a falling off of 62 from the 


previous year. Two new colleges have been added, 
viz, a Homeopathic Medical College and a College of 
Dental Surgery. 

—The University of Georgia has graduated 1.588 
alumni, of whom 35 have been judges of Superior 
Courts, 30 members of Congress, 3 United States and 
Confederate States Senators, 7 judges of State Supreme 
Courts, 1 judge of Supreme Court of the United States, 
1 Vice-President of the Confederate States, 1 Secretary 
of Treasury of the United States, 1 Speaker of Con- 
gress, 1 United States District-Attorney, 1 State Treas- 
urer, 3 State Governors, 4 Speakers of Georgia House 
of Representatives, 1 United States Foreign Minister, 
2 Controllers of Georgia, 1 State Attorney-General, 7 
Presidents of colleges, 42 pyvofessors in colleges, 2 
bishops. 
which 
has just clected a new president in the person of the 
Hon. FE. FE. White, of Ohio, isa younginstitution, having 
been founded but two vears ago. It received the land 
grant of the State of Indiana and a gift of $150,000 
from the Hon. John Pardue, and other large gifts of 
money and land have been added by the State and 
county. The endowment fund amounts to $370,000, 
besides which it owns a farm of 186 acres of land, 
buildings erected at a cost of ¥150,000, and a fund of 
$75,000 that can be used for building and other im- 
provements. It is said that the new president will 
enlarge the course of study by adding several special 
schools of science. 


—The following pertinent assertions come from 
The National Teacher's Monthiy: “Teachers are apt 
to talk too much in conducting recitations. Teachers 
too often neglect to teach their pupils how to study. 
The use of a dictionary or other book of reference 
should be taught. A good plan isto have children find, 
write, and define ten words, giving credit to the one 
who is done first. It is bad to quell disorder in a dis- 
orderly manner such as by jingling a bell furiously, or 


whacking the table with a stick—the table is not to 
blame. We would advise teachers not to question 


and disengaged ink-wells. 
seated so that the light shall strike in over the left 
shoulder.” 

—The London Saturday Review remarks: “It 
is said that the practice of making their scholars learn 
by heart is now almost abandonved in our grammar 
schools. 


learning. 


best authors who have written init. Andin the pro- 
cess of such a study learning by heart is a most impor- 
tant, it might almost be said an indispensable, element. 
No means, for example, are so effective for helping the 
young scholar over the formidable difficulties which 
be must encounter when he first breaks ground ina 
literary language. No other process gives him so 
easily or so quickly a vocabulary; none gives him so 
speedy or so sure a mastery of genders and quantities, 
of the combinations of case, of,exceptional inflections, 
of the right order and relations of words in a sentence, 
and of the other rudimentary idioms of construction.” 


Hooks and Authors. 
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FRANCE IN A NEW LIGHT. 
Round my House. 


and War. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Brothers. ($2.00.) 


Mr. Hamerton, by his own account in another 
of his books, is *‘ bi-lingual.”” That is to say, he is one 
of the few mortals to whom it is given to speak two 
languages with such ease that no listener can tell 
which is his native tongue. For this accomplishment 
he has, we believe, to thank early associations and his 
French wife. This, taken in connection with the ex- 
ceptionally unprejudiced natural or cultivated poise 
of his mind, qualifies him as a student of national 
mannersand customs to a degree which is unattainable 
by most writers. 

The volume opens with an account of a search fora 
house in a picturesque provincial neighborhood where- 
in to ‘settle,’ as we say in America, for a term of 
years. It is not, however, until the house is found and 
rural life fairly begun that we see French character in 
anew light. In the course of the first chapters, too, 
we become aware that an Englishman without snob- 
Dishness is talking to us. That he has aristocratic asso- 
ciations we know well enough, but he speaks with 
perfect straightforwardness of his bourgeois friends, 
making no pretense of social superiority, and com- 
menting on what he observes in a spirit of kindly 
criticism which would hardly be offensive could those 
to whom he refers read what he has written. 

Metropolitan France is very near to England, but 
provincial France knows it not. 

“Whatever is done in England is sure to be the opposite of 





what (in the same kind) is done in France. In many little 
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School-rooms should be | 


If this is really the case, 2 greater mistake has | 
not been madein English schools since the revival of | 
The basis of all sound knowledge and of all | 
true appreciation of the literature of any language is a | 
careful, reverent, pondering study of the text of the | 


Notes of Rural Life in France in Peace | 
Boston: Roberts | 


tapping with a pencil, or stamping with the foot, or | 


children by throwing books at their heads; the children | 
would be justified in replying by means of flying slates | 
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customs this isa matter of simple indifference. The French, 
for example, when they meet another carriage in driving take 
the right side of the road; the English take the left. In thia 
instance the only important matter is that there should bea 
rule; and the two rules are equaliy good, But in many ether 
things the two opposite rules are not equally good. For 
example, if a stranger settles [and here, by the way, is the 
very expression which we placed in quotation marks, as an 





Americanism a few lines back.—! . U.J in anew neighbor- 
hood in England, the custom is that the surrounding families 


already established there shall call upon him, if they think 
that he ought to be admitted into their society. This seemg 
to be a very good custom, because it saves the stranger from 
all appearance of pushing, and at the same time preserves the 
lished families from the unpleasantness of having to re- 
ject advances. 

The new-comer has to make 


estal 
In France the custom is exactly the reverse, 
to go and call at 
onvey 
verly as he can, 
that he hag 
ctions, an estate, a lump of money or some 
imagine any- 
self-respecting persona? The 
odiousness of it is much increased by the fact that all claims 

rtained title are 
fue when you go into a new 
neighborhood, The joss of value is very considerable a hun- 
ire generally 


all advances; 
a}l the bouses where he weuld like to be admitted; to « 
to the inhabitants of these houses, as cle 


what are his claims upon their consideration 


aristocratic ¢ 





sort of position or reputation. Isit possible to 


thing more odious to a sensitive, 


except Visible wealth, and a fixed, well asce 
merely local and lose their va 
dred miles from the place where those claims 
known; but the transfer f to France makeg 
them evaporate altogether, like a badly corked 
bottle, leaving pure nothingness behind, Let us supposes 
for example, the case of an Englishman, with the title of bar- 
onet and some really considerable literary reputation, a rep- 
utation cqual to that of our present poet-laureate. In 
England the two things would be of great sociai value; trans- 
fer them to rural France and they are worthless. Nobody in 
knows What a baronct is; nobody has beard of 


wt 
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ether in 





this countrys 
Tennyson.” 

It may pot be known to many of our readers that 
the custom of waiting for new-comers to call prevails 
Orieans and in many of the Southern and 
Western settlanents where, ina measure, French tra- 
ditions still influence the social laws. 

From the chapter on the character and ways of 
cultivated Frenchwomen of the middle class we gain 
an impression very different from that whici generally 
prevails among English-speaking people, and which is 
due, our author ys, to novels, and to that brilliant 
Parisian life on a superficial view of which we almost 
exclusively build up our ideas of French morals. The 
fact, according to Mr. Hamerton’s observation, is that 
provincial ladies are as discreet, as virtuous, and, save 
in general intelligence, the equals in every respect of 

Class anywhere. Their intelligence is to a 
great degree limited by their allegiance to the Church, 
Which in their esteem takes precedence of all else as 
regards the broader interests of modern civilization. 
Their first duty in the morning is to attend the daily 
mass at the parish church, after which they look after 
their household affairs with praiseworthy diligence and 
skill,and wake their callsin theafternoon. Their men- 
tal range is, however, so narrow that they are seldom 
congenial Companions in a social way for the men 
whom they mect at one another's houses, and the result 
is that the sexes naturally separate into groups, to 
their mutual disadvantage in many ways. 

The account of the bourgeois class in its domestic 
life tells us more plainly than we have ever seen them 
stated the reasons for the wonderful financial pros- 
perity and soundness of France under the enormous 
burdens which she bad to carry after the late war 
with Prussia. 


in New 








the same 






“The genuine bourgeoia, uncontaminated by aristocratic or 
artistic ideas, invariably saves money, however poor he may 
be. If be is rich, he saves more money; if poor he saves less; 
but every year will show a balance in his favor unless there 
has been some great misfortune. Even under misfortune he 
will try hard to balance doit and avoir so that there may bea 
sou in favor of avoir at the year’s end.” 

It is almost as rare to find a bourgeois in adversity as 
it is to see ‘a cat drop from a tree into a pond.” Of 
the two instances which came under the author’s no- 
tice one was that of a man who, after his misfortunes, 
secured a small clerkship and took lodgings for him- 
self, wife and two children at a rental of fifty dollars 
a year. 

“Here the couple established themselves, and many a pleas- 
ant evening have we passed with them. Of course they had 
no servant; but the lady did all the housework that she could 
do, and her husband helped her when he came back from his 
cflice, and in the early morning before he went there. Seeing 
that instead of despising them for their way of life we re- 
spected then for their courage, they received us with perfect 
frankness, and after some time they asked us to dinner. The 
lady was an excellent cook, and as exquisitely clean as she 
was beautiful. So the reflection occurred to me, whilst she 
was busy over her bright pans and little charcoal fires, that 
we were served as rich people are not, and that this was the 
true poetry of dining. But there was net the silghtest ex- 
travagance even on these occasions, whea the temptation to 
momentary extravagance was so strong. . . ‘We are 
very poor,’ our host said to me one day, ‘as you see, but we 
have one bit of pride left us yet. We do not owe a farthing 
to anybody; we pay our way honestly month by month, and 
at the year’s end the balance will not be against us.’”’ 

The idea of a well-to-do English gentleman living on 
terms of easy familiarity with notaries and poor clerks 
is something quite outside of the average American 
experience. We have somehow learned to think that 
our cousins are not given to cheery associations of this 
kind. Perhaps, however, we have imbibed a wrong 
impression of them, as we certainly have of many 
French traits. 

The chapters on the peasantry are full of interest 
and suggestion. Tlere, too, we are driven from a posi- 
tion which we had supposed impreguable—the idea, 
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namely, that the French are a nation of cooks. That 
art, it seems, is practically unknown below the bour- 
geotsie. The peasantry live on bean or pea soup, 
wherein bread is dipped, drink, habitually, cold water, 
put salt in coffee, keep their butter from choice until 
it is rancid, and otherwise violate what we regard as 
the culinary proprieties. The men gormandize and 
get drunk on feast days, but the women indulge in no 
such excesses and keep all hands on short commons 
the greater part of thetime. The peasantsare densely 
ignorant, but have a quick native intelligence, which 
is slowly teaching them that they hold the balance of 
political power. The men care little for ecclesiastical 
authority, and seem to believe more in magic than in 
religion as the Church understands it. It is a mistake 
to think that the popular vote is controlled by priests 
or noblesse or by any one else. The peasants vole as 
they choose, and the vatural result must be that they 
will gradually learn their power aud become political- 
ly irresistible for good or ill, 

We have merely hinted at the interesting lines of 
study which Mr. Hamerton has opened. He has shown 
us what it is to become fairly familiar with the ways 
of foreigners; and although a Frenchman might no 
doubt detect inaccuracies, the general impression giveu 
by the book is that it contains far less of injustice, 
fewer off-hand conclusions, and more thoughtful effort 
at simple fairness of statement than is usually found 
in works of its class. 

TUE MAGAZINES. 
THE GALAXY. 

Prof. Burt G. Wilder asks, ** Is Nature Incon- 
sistent?” and all but decides that she cannot be; his 
paper is worthy of careful study for its own sake, and 
it will prove an excelleut eorrective to that unhealth 
which many people have suffered from reading the 
late Joan Stuart Mill's Essay upon * Nature.” 
dents of natural science, Prof. Wilder hints, are, like 
maby ignorant people, too prone to base judgment 
upon exceptions instead of rules. Col. Higgiuson has 
a charming paper upon * Provencal Song,” which is 
ali the more epjoyable because he does not overrate his 
subject. In the ‘‘ Bonanza Mines of Nevada" Lawrence 
Barrett shows himself about as able with the pen as 
he is on the stage. Mr. Burroughs indulges in “A 
Final Word on Emerson” which will not be enjoyed 
by every admirer of the Sage of Concord, but the au- 
thor is not the first of Emerson’s appreciative friends 
who are not satistied that their “e ler is not as sensu- 
ous as he is philosophical. Col. Nicholas Smith e 
tributes avery amusing paper on * The Inconvenience 
of being named Smith.” ‘“ Fate's a bit of 
war history, by C. B. Lewis, is rather florid and som- 
ber, but will nevertheless appeal to every old soldier's 
sympatiies. Gen. Custer manages a delicate portion 
of his own personal history with becoming modesty in 
* From West Point to the Battle Field.””, Mr. Siddons’s 
* Souvenirs of a Man of Letters” is of about the cali- 
ber of Mrs. Kemble’s * Old Woman’s Gossip” in the 
Atlantic; it isnot so gracefully written, but the ma- 
terial is of much the same nature, and is equally inter- 
estipg. Richard Grant White has a paper—critical, of 
course—upon **Americav Pronunciation,’ in which 
he does not depart from the facts except when he 
compares the speech of the cultivated Americans with 
that of the English people of the better class, to the 
disparagement of the former. The ‘clear, firm, crisp 
evunciation” which he lauds is not unfrequently a 
medium for the transmission of sibilants, aud what 
Mr. Siddons calls staccato” sounds to a degreethat 
is almost crazing to sensitive American tympani. The 
poetry in the Galary is by Saxe, J. A. Hoekstra, E. T. 
Mason, F. W. Bourdillon and Victor Hugo. Mr. Bour- 
dillon’s lines, though there are but six of them, are 
worth more than all the others. Hugo's “To My 
Daughter” is strong and inexpressibly dismal, though 
somewhat relieved by the close: 
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Choice,” 


“One only law there is, so just and mild 
Of which each honest heart must own the sway; 
To pity, nothing hate, and, oh! my child, 
To love alway.” 
THE ATLANTIC. 

In the April number of this magazine, the hon- 
ors are pretty evenly divided between Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop, who contributes a paper on ‘ Early Ameri- 
can Novelists,’ and Mr. W. E. Scudder, whose * Siege 
of Boston” does not contain a bit of the padding 
which might be suspected from its name. Mr. Scud- 
der has searched with very entertaining effect some 
old anvals which are as interesting as they are neg- 
lected. Mr. Lathrop gives‘us quite a glimpse, none 
too long, of American writers of fictiov, from Royall 
Tyler, whose Algerine Captive was the tirst novel 
written in America, to Hawthorne. Mr. Lathrop 
quotes from Tyler's preface that ‘ novels, if known in 
the country, were read only by the families of clergy- 
men, physicians and lawyers, while certain funeral 
discourses, the last dying speeches of Bryan Shaneen 
and Levi Ames, or some dreary somebody's Day of 
Dreams, formed the most diverting part of the farm- 
er’s library.” Mr. J. R. Hosmer, in “At Ltitzen,” tells 
as an artist should of the last battle of Gustavus 
Adolphus. George E. Waring, Jr., explains ‘ Lier- 
nur’s Preumatic System of Sewerage,” and thus closes 
a series of papers which deserves a wide circulation. 
Mrs. Kemble’s *‘ Gossip”’ rattles along pleasantly ; and 
Mr. Howell, in “ Private Theatricals,”’ adds to his 
reptutation for evenness of finish. All the poetry is 
gocd. Dr. Holmes is in his element in ‘A Memorial 





Tribute to Dr. Samuel G. fHowe"’; Bayard it 
tells in touching lines the story of two sober, long- 
estranged but faithful country lovers; Edgar Fawcett 
develops a pretty fancy iu some lines ** To a Tea-Rose,”’ 
aud Miss Phelps, in *‘ Told in Confidence,” gives ap- 
propriate words to a maideu’s secret. The editorial 
departments, especially that of ‘Recent Litera- 
ture,”’ are particularly interesting. The editor's casti- 
gation of Michelet for the eloquent nonsense in which 
he indulges so frequently in his writings upon nature 
will be enjoyed by every one who is familiar with 
French * fine writing.” 
HARPERS. 

Most readers of Harpers are likely, nowadays, 
to first cut the leaves in the back of the magazine, 
where George Eliot's story is printed. The April in- 
stallment is much shorter than either of the two which 
preceded if, but as it has principally to do with the 


hero, its interest is not modificd by its shortness. The 
relations which are shown to exist between Deronda 
and Grandcourt enable the reader to forecast the 


probable course of the story. Considerable of the re- 
maining matter ia the magazine is practically, though 
not nominally, stimulative of that interest in our 
pational history which the centennial period is calling 
forth. Among these is a comprebensive paper on the 


‘Progress of the Fine Arts,’ from the pen of Mr. 
Conant, the managing editor of Harpers Weekly; 


this paper is illustrated by sixteen well-engraved por- 
traits, beginning with Paul Re and ending with 
Kensett. Mr. Lossing’s able pen and abler pencil give 
us ‘* The Romance of the Ifudson,’ upon which subject 
no other writer and artist is so competent to treat. 
tebecca Harding Davis has a charming paper, well 
illustrated of course, on “Old Philadelphia’; both 
this and Mr. Lossing’s article are to be continued. 
There is also a story of the olden time—‘* The Last 
Days of Royalty in New Hampshire.” [n “St. Jobns- 
land” Dr. Osgood tells of the noble charity which was 
quietly inaugurated, maintained and brought to suc- 
by the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, who, though the 
writer of the hymn beginning “I would not live al- 
way,” has outlived most of the people who first sung 
the bymp, and is still too useful to be called away 
from a work which no one else is capable and willing 
to conduct. The poems about reach the average level 
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of magazine verses. Lord Houghton’s lines on ** The 
Chureh of the World” are the least poetical but yet 
the mest striking of the whole collection. In = his 
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tion were any- 
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‘Easy Chair’ Mr. Curtis is as charming as if 
Syracuse, Utica nor the custom-house fac 
where within sight. Short stories 
merous in this number of Hurpers. 
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The April number is one of rare excellence. 
Prof. Beers’s paper on Yale College is good, Dut has 
the disadvantage of being written by a Yale professor, 
who cannot in modesty say as much in favor of his 
college as an outsider could justly do. This Yale 
paper is particularly well illustrated. Mr. Cook's 
fourth paper is fully as good as any of its predecessors, 
and its writer defends himself with considerable 
cess from the many critiques which his apparent ¢ 
lessness as to cost of improvements has elicited. Mr. 
G. P. Lathrop has an essay upon Irving and 
Hawthorne,” which naturally follows his * Karly 
American Novelists” in the Atlantic. It is not hard 
te imagine that Poe and Irving appear only as foils 
to Hawthorne, of which romancer Mr. Lathrop tells 
much that has not heretofore been told in public. 


suc- 
‘are- 


* Poe, 


Their effect cannot help beivg beneficial to Haw- 
thorne’s reputation in that particular respect in 
which that reputation needs to be strengthened. In 


* The History of a Critic’ a clever writer interests us 
in Jules Janin, the most popular feuilletonist the 
French press ever possessed, but interest is occasion- 
ally tempered with astonishment at the sort of criti- 
cism Frenchmen enjoy. The installment of Bret 
Harte’s story is the best that has appeared. It is full 
of incident, and has considerable of the flavor of the 
author’s earliest productions, while its movement is less 
involved than that of the preceding chapters. Mr. 
Hale continues to interest us in Philip Nolan’s for- 
tunes, and to impress upon most readers who are not 
students the fact that the King of Spain not very long 
ago was a troublesome neighbor of ours. Mr. Bur- 
roughs, who is beyoud comparison our best writer on 
things out of doors, discourses delightfully upan 
“Spring iow we once might have obtained the 
Queen of the Antilles (and may still obtain it if 
we like) is explained by veritable diplomatic docu- 
ments under the head of ‘Cuba Without War.” The 
single short story, ** Perky’s Cross,” is very short but 
very good. The poems are by John Boyle O'Reilly, 
Abbot Foster, John G, Saxe, Anna C. Brackett, and 
General Dix, the latter contributing a revised trans- 
lation of the “Dies Ire.’’ Miss Brackett’s “ The 
Legend of the Statue”’ reminds one, by its movement 
and structure, of William Morris, but it contains more 
soul than even finds a way into Morris's lines. The 
editorial departmeuts are, as usual, well filled and 
interesting. 
LIPPINCOTT’S. 

The one hundredth number of this Philadelphia 
periodical very properly opens with an article upon 
the Centennial buildings and grounds; the inception 
and progress of the Centennial enterprise is briefly but 
pleasantly told, and the allusions to the heroic manner 
in which Philadelphia and Penusyivania took the labor 


} 











unong parents and college officials. 





and expense of the Exhibition upon their own shoul- 
ders are as modest as anyone could wish. Professor 
James Morgan Hart of Cornell writes upon ‘The Col- 
lege Student,”’ or, rather, argues on moral economic 
grounds against the ‘‘dormitory” system which is 
peculiar to English and American colleges. His argu- 
incnts are strong enough to deserve wide attention 
Jennie Kggleston 
Zimmerman has an interesting paper on “ The Lostruc- 
tion of Deaf Mutes.”” Mr. Thomas Hughes writes from 
across the Atlantic to give the true story of “ The 
Berkshire Lady,” and lest his statements should be 
doubted he quotes from the odd, original ballad in 
which the facts about the lady were embalmed. Tho 
stories are by Mrs. Kellogg and Miss Hosmer, the for- 
mer haying a distinct flavor of Philadelphia, and the 
latter telling a thrilling story under the quiet title of 
* Dinner in a State Prison.’ Charles G. Leland has 
apparently abandoned his researches in Penusylvania 
Dutch and the Rommany dialects, for his ‘* Sing-Song 
of Maly Coe" is in that “ pigeon English’ which fis 
spoken by many thousands upon eur Pacific coast. 
Maurice Thompsen and Kale Hillard both have son- 
nets above the ordinary magazine standard. Auber 
Forrestier contributes a delicate * Farewell,” and an 
anonymous writer who has evideutly read much in the 


religious literature of the medixwval period, bas a 
touching poem called ‘The Sabbath of the Lost,"’ tell- 


ing how Michael and Paul pleaded with God that the 
lost might have surcease from pain at least one day ia 
seven, and how Christ 
** Bade that their torments should forbear 
From Sabbath eve to Mouday morn.” 
The poet says: 
* But from the lost a single ery, 
Which rang rejoicing through the spheres 
* Oh, blessed Son of God, most high! 
‘Two nights, a day, no pain or tears,’ 
“Oh, 
Praise and give thanks, all spirits aad; 
A day, two nights ef perfect rest? 
BO InUCch On earth we never had!’ 


Son of God, forever blessed | 


NOTES. 

According to the answers 
propounded by the Publi 
salable books upon political economy are Adam 
Smith’s Wealth Nations and John Stuart Mill's 
Political Reonomy. After these come, in the order of 
their popularity, Perry’s Political Economy, Cairns’s 
Leading Principles, Faweett’s Manwel, Walker's 
of Weaith, Wayland’s Elements, Greeley's 
Bowen's American Political Economy, and 
Jevon's Theory of Political Economy. The apparent 
popularity of Adam Smith’s work will terrify the 
friends of a protective tariff. 

Mr. Spurgeon has issued for the use of Bible 
studentsa book called Commenting and Commentaries. 
It contains a list of the complete and partial com- 
meptaries in the English language, with characteristio 
comments by Mr. Spurgeon himself. The book will 
doubtless be republished in the United States. 

Mr. Jenkins’s The Deril's 
popular in England, ten 
already been sold, 
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Weekly, the most 
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Osgood & Co. will republish, by heliotype, the 

Dereé illustrations to the Ancient Mariner—a story 
full of subjects which should afford unusual inspira- 
tion to Doreé’s peculiar genius. 
Tom” Hughes comes (in the Academy) to the 
rescue of American literati, who. be thinks, have been 
unnecessarily slighted by Mr. Doyle, the English 
author of theexcellent United States History reviewed 
in our columns some weeks sinee. Mr, Doyle seems to 
believe that, with the exception of the works of Pres- 
cott and Motley, American literature contains but 
little that is either valuable or distinctive, upon whioh 
Mr. Hughes wonders whether Mr. Doyle ever heard of 
Story, Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Agassiz, and soma 
other American writers. 

The Peep of Day, a little book which has been 
read by most English and American children who go 
to Sunday-school, is reported to have circulated in 
England to the extent of nearly half a million copies, 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

{The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Fditorial Roome 
0} this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent iwsue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 


in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in afl 
cases. | 






Antnenss and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Browning “na . “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” (vest-pocket 
editic . Osgoud 5) 
Buckley, ¢ Taatictic E., °° A Short History of Nz atural Science.” 
ppletons 
Beeeeot, H. ‘ative Races of the Pacific States.” Vol. V. 
Dickens, ¢ Gas 8, “* A Christmas Carol" (vest-pocket edition). 
Osgood, 
Fischhof, Adolph, * The Reduction of Continental Armies.” 
Ridgeway, London. 
Gx ‘emai. Otwer, * Deserted Village.”’ &c. (vest-pocket edi- 
mn). eink nale bc d's-gk Re ee nee Oph coh e's 90. ees >) 
He m.- hel , Mrs. J., * Memoir of Caroline Herschel.” 
Applet: ons 
Jackson, William, F.S.A., The Doctrine of Retribution. 
Randolph. 30) 
Kroceh, C 9% sk. Fe German Reader ” -Appletona. 
Lowell, J. “Thhe ae yn of Sir Launfal’ .. Osgood oy] 


The Public School Reeiabons A 

Free Relig. Ass'n, Boston. 
Macgregor, Duncan, ** The Mariner's Progress "’...... Carters. 
*Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners.” 

Dept. of Interior. 
surse Applet ons. 
‘Animal Parasites and Messmates. 

ppletons. 


MeQuaid & Kb bot, 


Schuite, Adam E., * E lementary German Ci 
Van Beneaen, P. J., 


Whitney, Mrs. A. D. T., * Sights and Insights.” 2 vols.Osgood. 399 
Wilmer, Margarite, * Sitve r Castle ~.Nat. Tem. Pub. Soc. 125 


We have also received current numbers of the following pubit- 


; cations: 


{ 
| 


American Sunday-School Worker—LAttle Wanderers’ Advocate— 
Evangetical Christendom ~E clectic—Sanitarian—Phrenological Jour- 
nal— Engineering Magazine—Blackwood's— Universit y Quarterly— —-Pres< 
byterian Monthly Ltecurd. 








Maren 29, 1876. 


CURIOUS FEATURES OF JAPAN- 
ESE HOUSES. 

HE houses are one or two stories high, 

or partly one and partly two, and 
usually consist of verandas, a vestibule, 
an entry or entries communicating with 
various rooms and containing the priu- 
cipal staircase, and often a back entry, 
with one or two escaliers de service. The 
partitions are of movable screens covered 
with paper or matting. These screens 
are about six feet high, 
of a yard or so wide. At the foot of each 
partition a rail about four inches thick is 
laid across the floor, with a groove in 
which the bottoms of the screens rest. 
Frow the level of the top of the sereen 
io the ceiling is a fixed frame or upper 
partition; and a slot in the bottom of 
this receives the upper ends of the screens, 
which being slipped into the slot, can be 
lifted enough to clear the rail at the foot, 
and allow the lower edges to drop into 


| cried: 


and in sections | 


the groove, where they rest firmly like | 


the shutters of ashop window. Thus at 
any moment apy partition can be taken 
down, and two or more rooms, or the 
whole house, be thrown into one large 
apartment, broken only by the posts 
which marked the corners of the rooms, 


Doorsand windows, as we use them, there | 


are none. So much of the outer wall as 
is solidly built is unbroken by any open- 
ings. A-screen left out anywhere gives 
a doorway, and the windows 
screens covered with translucent paper. 
The frames or partition tops over the 
sereens are plastered in the poorer houses; 
but in the better are filled with wood 
carved, often very richly, in open work, 


are simply | 





and sometimes of various kinds and | 
colors. The outside of the veranda is | 
open duripg the day; but at night is 


closed in with broad shutters put up 
sections like the partition screens, com- 
pletely filling each bay between the 
Slight posts which carry the roof, and 
barred on the inside. These board 
screens of the verandas are closely packed 
by day in a kind of box or closet which 
is built at one end of the piazza, and at 
night are taken out and slid one by one 
into position until the last one, barred, 


completes a close wall all around, * * * 
The unit of measure of the house 
curiously enough, is the floor-mat. These 


mats are always made of uniform size— 
about three by six feet: they are some 
four-inches thick, so as to come to the 
tops of the rails in which the partitions 
are set, and are made of straw solidly 
tied or woven together with twine, and 
witb a facing of fine-woven straw-work. 
The edges have a cloth binding of three- 
quarters of an inch wide, so that when 
they are laid down acloth band of about 
an inch and a half defines their joints. 
Every room, and therefore, of course, 
every house, is planned to be floored or 
carpeted with a definite number of these 
mats. A twenty-mat room is considered 
in Japan, as it would be here, a good- 
sized room; and it is common to speak 
of a three-bundred mat house or five- 


hundred mat house. All the partition 
and window screens, likewise, are of 
exactly one size, and also the board 


screens of the verandas, so that from one 
end of the empire to another any mat or 
any screen, shutter or window will fit its 
place in any house. Mats, screens, win- 
dows and shutters, in fact, are considered 
as furniture, not as fixtures. Houses are 
usually sold or let without them; and 
when a tenant quits or a proprietor sells 
4 house he takes them all away, and 
leaves to his successor only a solid roof 
and floors, held together by a strip or 
two of plastered wall and a few slender 
posts, through and through which all the 
winds of heaven may danve.—American 
Architect and Building News. 


GOOD ENOUGH TO BE TRUE.—A 
lady now living in California relates the 
following as an incident of her early life: 
“ Traveling in a coach in a thinly-settled 
part of Alabama with her parents she 
gave utterance to the enthusiasm of a 
young girl at the romantic scenery. Her 
father apologized to a fellow-passenger 
for her exuberance. The stranger 
answered: ‘Do not check her; en- 
thusiasm is a gift of God:’ and then he 
began in eloquent language to tell of 
scenes he had gazed upon and lands he 
had visited, dwelling alternately on the 
majesty of the wilds of the West and the 
splendors of the bighest civilization. The 
girl’s fancy was all aflame, and she led 
the stranger to speak of foreign lands, 





and at last Spain, until, forgetting him- 
self, he spoke of scenes and narrated 
legends in-words which disclosed to her 
his identity. Clapping her hands, she 
*You are Washington Irving!’”’ 





Musiness Department. 


Only 25 Cents. 


Our lady readers cannot invest 25 cents to 
better advantage than by sending it to be- 
come a subscriber to Erich’s “ Fashion 
Quarterly.’ ’ The celobrated tirm of Ehrich & 
Ce. use th f+“ Quarterly’ as a means of ac- 
quainting the ladies of the United States with 
their various attractions; and, therefore, 
their * Quarterly’’ is made as interesting and 
as valuable as possible. It is a complete 
Fashion Guide, giving hundreds of costly il- 
iustrations of the most popular fashions. It 
is a reliable Price Current, furnishing prices 
of every article interesting toa lady or the 
household generally. It ts full of valuable 
articles on **The Toilet,’”” “The Kitchen,’ 
“The Housewife,” “How to be Beautiful,’ 
* How to Make Home Attractive,”’ etc., etc. 
Allin all, itis one of the cheapest and most 
interesting publications now issued for ladies 
We feel sure that every subscriber will ac- 
kr: wiedge it as a good service on our part 
that we called her attention to this ** Quarter- 
ly.”’ (only 25 centa for a year’s subscription, 


Good for Day and Night, 

The“ Dinmond Spectacles,” being entirely free 
from any injurious subsiances, can be used equally 
by day-light, gaslight, or lamp-licht, without tiring 
or injuring the eyes. Each genuine pair bears the 
trade-mark, a small diamond. Sold by our author- 
ized agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 
Muiden Lane, New York. 

A CovGH, CoLp, or SorE THROAT, re- 
quires immediate attention, as neglect often- 
times results in some incurable Lung Disoase. 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches” will almost in- 


variably give relief. 
C0. 





D. HODGMAN & 


ARE OFFERING 


The Largest Assortment or 
India 
Rubber. 


Goods 


N THI8 CITY. 


Corner Maiden Lane and 
Nassau Street. 


The Brooklyn Union. 


THK LEADING 


Home and Family Newspaper 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Recognized at Home and Abroad as the 
Largest and Best Two Cent News- 
paper in the United States, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON 


At the corner of Fulton and Front streets, 


For advertisers desirous of reaching first-class 
patronage there is no better medium than the col- 
umns of the BROOKLYN DAILY UNION, 


The Best Musteal Works published are 


SAINT CECILIA. 


A collection of Anthems, Motettes, Chorals, 
Hymns, Solos, &c., from the works of the best an- 
cientand modern composers, for Church Service, 
Choral Societies, etc., compiled by 

DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 

Large Octavo; cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.25. 


ART OF SINCINC. 
By F. LIEBER. 


A compact, but exhaustive treatise of every 
branch of the vuocal art. This little work, traas- 
lated from the original German, by Dr. V. Seeger, 
has been for some years the standard text-book 
and acknowledged authority in Europe in all mat- 
ters relating to the hygiene and formation of the 
voice, and musical execution: its popularity with 
the best teachers is extending daily, and every vo- 
calist should possess a copy. Price in cloth, $1.50. 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies for the 

Piano. 

A beautiful new electrotype edition of this 
standard work, unrivaled in typographical appear- 
ance and cheapness, the price being about one-half 


of that asked for any other edition. Cloth, $2: 
boards, $1.50. 


WM. A, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y, 





THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, March 2, to Saturday, 
March 2. 


Wall Street.—During the past week there has 
been nothing unusual in the transactions or tadi- 
cations of the market. M¢ and thr 
ens to ; desirable borrowers are 
and ask only for small amounts, so the 
continued to buy interest-paying 
tively as they have at anytime since Feb. 1. On 
call the rate of interest has been three per cent. ; 
the best commercial paper has been on demand at 
Sat per cent 


mey is eusy, ible 





be easier but few, 
banks have 


securities as ae- 


me transactions ure reported even 


at 4% per cent. The demands of investors have 
been principally for the better class of State and 
railroad bunds, which have heretofore hardly 
reached their actual value as Compared with Goy- 





ernment securities. 
Financial Quotations—Cold, 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 











Mar. 20. Mar. 22 Mar. 25. 
CRORE scscavens ° M14% . - 1M lay 
Legal Venders..... 87.45 87.62. «- 83.43 
Government Bonds,— 
Sixes, 1581, r... 121% 121% 121% 
Sixes, Isl, ¢ ee i214 -- 122% 
S-B0, 20GB, £. 2.2 csc000 118 Liss . 118% 
1D, ¢ éeee 15%. 118 118 
rp 119 116 119% 
c.D 1194 119 119 
2 Serer 121% -. 121% - 121% 
c 121 121% . Wy 
Biccccceses e006 es arr. 
5-20, 1968, ¢ 123% SOBRE: cncves . 13 
10-40, F.....+ one 118! 117% 1X 
BOAR, Oocncceseescsces Lis . 118% 
Fives, 1381, r 118 . 118% 
Fives, 1881, c........ 118% ..... 118% 118 
Currency sixes.. 1% 126% 
State Bonds.— 
6s Tenn. old... » caaies : 
6s Tenn., new oo 4K wee il'4 404 
6s N. Car., old 
6s N. Car., new..... 
63 Vir.. consold .. 
do 2d series... ~ Seka 44 
Bee scence Sere soreness beh’ Aeewewee 
6s Mo, long bds... iio < ‘ me 
Dist. of Col. 3.668.. .... oe. Th es . W 
Raiiroad Bonds,— 
C. of N. J. Ist cons erecese SEES 
C. Pac., gold 6s. 107 » 1075 . 1074 
C. B. & Q. cons. 7s 
C.& N. W.cp, gold 3% B% 9375 
c HR. L&P. Ist 78 1 109% 
Erie Ist 7s ext'd . Lil 
L.S. & M. 8., 2d c. cy 
M. Cent. cons. 7s WN 105% 
M.&St. P.c.s.f.78 8. ° ovo 
M. & Essex ist m.. : lu 111 
N. Y.C. & H. lst cp 
} O. & M. cons. s. f . " 
Pitts. Ft.W.& C. Ist 117 
St. L. & lL. M. Ist m. 
Un. Puac., Ist 68,gd 1H 1044 104% 
do 8. KF cCS Sbeoseed Sbwe Sonne 
Miscellaneous Stocks,— 
At.& Pacific Tel. 19% . 
Chic. & N. W. 4 . & 4275 
do pref........ O4® . Ws O4 
C.. Bi. 6 Pat... WX. 110% 10% 
Chi., Bur. & Q...... ns eens a 118% 
a ee a eee (OE, 58 
Chic. & Alton...... 104 
do pref.... : 
Con. Coal. ...cse00- 42'4 
COMMBORGs 6c snciccncccsis saan eee abe Pa 
Del., Lac. & W 114, 119% 1194 
OR sre. n0cs Setwisce Sond % 
Express: 
AGOMB. 00 cccccccce ENTE <<saonns Sind wensieas 
American.........+ ° 
TE cciasesic TO Setos aa sand 
Wi Dae. BOO sce sees ce svee escccece OB 
SU cuewabiwaen ceans 23, 21 213 
Harlem .cocccccccees bias webcasts ora 
Han. & St. Jos DEE Siaeweeb, <6ksnbassoas 18 
PRE seenk.s: ane emenwe 
Ill. Central.. soe BOCK : 
TORO BNOTSiccccccss GB nc ccces 64% 634 
| GONG ace cicae 65 
DA PC Scich. dbiee maadades aces aedaacdh 106 
ae SS ree eee eee 4356 
BO, CUR cccese, BOM ccsccses. OE 71k 
SS a. ee ° | eyes 113% 
a eee ai +bbbtiee EE ehoneuin 107% 
Ie & Biiccsccce TDG kscccces TOG .c.cc0n. DY 
DR MUU iscnans.” énbi donsec arr: ; 
Pacific Mail........ i 1 
PANAMAS 2... -ccc0000 135 
PN, MRE acces Seas cncceces 1033 965 
QulOK SVE ....55 20 coos ccvceses na & n° Ses 
GO. BOGE wrccen « err bee! eeweencey Oe 
Union Pacific....... 65% .... M34 . 6314 
West'n UntTel.. Bis BB 683% 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days 
London prime bankers, 4.86 '<@4.87 4.894 @4.90 
FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 





No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit all classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shai! be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD CoUPONS, 






COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, CoUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON COM 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS 


In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances subject to draft, und allow 
interest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 tu $5,000, at the 


' 


| of the 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection. " 
many years’ business have never lostadolliar. We 
pay the tnterest ba tly, semi-annually, in New 


York. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is hkely ever tosee. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for p gp" uli ~_ References ia 
every State in the Ur J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
L A WRENS E, KAN 

8 ‘OMections thro 





ighout the West a specialty. 


u ion Dime Savings Bank 
nion vVime savings Bank, 
Noa. 396 & 508 CANAT. ST., corner Laight 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5tof, 
Awsets—Over Twelve Million Dollars, 
Surpius—Over One Million Doliars. 
Six pe recent, Interest allowed. 
Books in English, Frene hand Germ 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. 7 5 HAINKS. Pres't. 
3. ARMOUL, Secretary. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
surtment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our owh Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No, 1°22 State Street, Chicago, e 
TREES and SHRUBS. S. 

B. Parsons & Sons, Kissena 


Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
HLARMERS! 


Do you want to DOUBLE your 
Crops, and RIPEN them 2 weeks ear- 
ller? KARLY and LARGE Vegetables. 
Yor less than cost of barn-yard man- 





ure. Use Poudrette.—Price Reduced, 

—Address 

p.0. Box LODI MANUFACTURING CO., | 
3139. 


66 Cortiandt st., New York, 


‘““A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair, 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 


Aw: arded the grand‘ 
American 
tt Legacy Medal,’ 
1875. 


*Gold ee of Progreaa,”’ 
In stitute, 1875, and the 
of the “Braakitn institute, 





No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited 

WILLCOX & GIBBS s, M. CO., 
658 Brondway, Now Y¥ ork, 


— - 


The Christian Union 
with other Periodicals, Weekly or 
Monthly. 


CENERAL CLUBBINC RATES. 


If the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at 83 00. The 
price of the periodical is given below. These 
prices include no premiums, except where specified. 
N. B.—If you want any periodical not mentioned 


in this list, write us, and we will give prices by re- 


| turn mail. 


rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances | 


averaging over $5,000, at the rate of fuur per cent. 


FISK & HATCH, 





Club Retait 

MONTHLIES. Price Price 

Postage Postage 

CHRISTIAN UNION AND Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Harper’s Monthly . $3.50 $1.00 
The Galaxy . 3.50 4.00 
ae ribner’s Monthly.. 4.08 
Nicholas ; ionnsanan 3.00 
The Atlantic Monthly. pesos 4.0) 
Lippliacott's Magazine mie) 
American Agriculturist. 1a 
Arthur's Magazine + 250 
Phrenological Journal.. 3.00 
The Nursery.. 1.59 
The Eclectic. 5M 
The Sunday Magazine. one 2.75 
Appleton’s Medical Journal. Pm 
Domestic Monthly 1.50 
Popular Science Monthly 5.09 
Peterson's Megazine 2.00 
Scientific Farmer... 1.) 
Teachers’ Menthly.. 1.0) 

WEEKLIES, 

Harper's Weekly...... 4.00 
Harper's Bazar 1.0 
Littell’s Living Age 8.00 
The N. Y. Tribune 2.0) 
Advance 5.00 
Scientific Americ an. $.20 
with supplement, 8.2" 
Youth's Companion 1.7 
Alliance 2.00 





* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.50; 
tail price, $5.00. 

+ Including Premium Engraving 

+ Must be New Subscription 


re< 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.4, which is $2.65 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends ua $25, fora club of 
nine copies (all sent at one time), will be entitied to 
a copy free. All persons who get up clubs in their 
respective towns can afterwards add single copies 
at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, Draft, 
Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order 
of H. M. 
sent by moil is at the risk of the 


CLEVELAND, a8 Treasurer. Cnfrency 


sender. Special 
terms to Postmasters and others who act as agents, 


Address 


“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Rurk Piace, New York, 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON.* 


GRANT unto us, our Heavenly Father, 1n this hour of rejoic- 
ing, of light and of peace, such a sense of thy paternity, such 
asense of thy government of love and mercy, as shall make 
us rejoice together in a fellowship of joy. May this be a 
household of peace and ef gladness. In the midst of a world 
full of tumult, may there be calm here. With darkness striv- 
ing with light, and checkering the world with twilight, let 
thy face evermore shine in the midst of this congregation. 
Amidst strifes of selfishness, of pride, of envy, and of jeal- 
ousy; amidst cares and troubles in the outside world, here 
may we have rest. May we find here that peace which passeth 
all understanding. 

Now we commengl to thee those who are gathered into our 
membership this morpving. We pray forthem. Weask not 
that they may have visions, or the spirit of prophecy, or vari- 
ous and attractive gifts, but that they may bave faith and 
love. Grant that these may abound in them. Grant that they 
may by faith discern the invisible realm around them, and by 
love have perfect harmony within. Give to them stead {fast- 
ness. May they measure themselves, not by months. May 
they, to the depths of their experience, be conscious of their 
fallibility, of their weakness, and ef their need of the divine 
protection; and may they have an assured faith that he who 
hath called them in love will never leave them nor forsake 
them; that darkness is not departure; that it is but the hid- 
ing fora moment of his face, which may be restored again 
with great glory. We pray that the hidden life may be theirs 
—a life by which their souls shall be in communion with God, 
and with those who have departed. May they be in commu- 
nion with the saints, not only here upon the earth but in the 
heavenly bost. 

We rejoice, O Lord, in believing that we are not in a desert, 
separated from the march of thy great army. The church 
above and the church below are one: and we are victorious 
in the victory of those who are translated. Nor have they 
forgotten us because they are lifted into the land of the blest. 
They look down more in number than the stars of the night; 
and we are theirs that await us. They minister to us—invisi- 
ble ranks among those that wait om the Lord. And we 
beseech thee that we may have great joy in this communion 
of the saints. Sending our aspirations and our desires and 
our longings upward, may we receive the dews of heaven that 
shall cool the fever of the soul, and allay its anxieties and its 
cares. 

We pray that every one in thy presence, this morning, may 
have such ministration as is best for him in the special rela 
tions and conditions in which thou hast placed him. Enter 
every heart, to do for it what it needs. Othou great ‘physi 
cian! thou knowest where the treuble is, what the sorrow is, 
what the burden is, and what the care is; and wilt thou deal 
with each one according to his necessities. We rejoice that 
thou knowest thy sheep by their verynames. None is before 
thee with whom thou art not perfectly acquainted; and we 
pray that thou wilt minister to cach that which his circum- 
stances require. 

We pray that thou wilt be gracious to every household 
Thou knowest what are the trials that surround each family. 
Thou knowest where are the sources of grief and anxiety. 
Thou knowest what are the well-springs of joy, and whether 
they are open or clogged. We pray that thou wilt dwell in 
each household that is here represented, and say to every 
one, not alone in the evening, but morning and evening, 
peace and joy be with you. 

Grant thy blessing upon all thy servants in the varieus 
avocations of life. As they go forth everywhere may they 
go as Christ's men; and may they have his truth, his honor, 
his purity, his unworldliness. Grant that every one may 
have, as Christ had, the love of men; and may he mingle 
among his kind, bearing about with him evermoresweetuess, 
and gentleness, and light, and instruction. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon the 
labors of this church. Bless all its schools and missions. 
Bless all the ways in which men seek to feed and serve their 
fellowmen. We pray that thou wilt help those that teach, 
those that preach, those that carry consolations to such as 
are in trouble, and those that minister to the sick and needy. 
And may the blessing of the Almighty be with all that carry 
forth the beneficence of God to their fellows. 

We pray for all the churches of this city, and for all the 
pastors ministering in them, that they may be filled with the 
Holy Ghost. Cleanse them from everything that is evil, and 
establish them in all that is good. Bless our whole land. 
Make it Emanuel’s land—a mountain of holiness—a habita- 
tion of righteousness. 

* And to thy name shall be the praise, Fathe 
Amen. 

* Immediately following the reception of members into the 

chureh. 


r, Son and Spirit. 


THE PROFIT OF REST AND RETIRE 
MENT.* 
“And he said unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place and rest awhile.””"—Mark v. 31. 
2: is one of the overactions of exclusiveness 
and intensity of representation, that the minds of 
Christians bave hitherto been very largely absorbed 
in the contemplation of Christ on the divine side. We 
have derived freni the Greek mind the hablt of rea- 
soning as to his relationship to the Father and to 
moral geverament. This, of course, is the most ex- 
alted view; but even to well consider this requires that 
we should have a more perfect understanding of the 
human side of Christ's nature and life; for what he 
was upon earth is the symbol, or interpretation, as the 
case may be, of what he is in the disclosed spiritual 
life. 
More recently there has been much investigation 
gZiven to what may be called the life, in time aud in 
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the flesh, of the Son of God; to the personal habits of 
the Saviour; to his manners and customs. 
that we have no such biographical accounts of him as 
prevail in reference to almost all other eminent men. 
Now and then, as in the instances of Homer and 
Shakespeare, there are men, either remote or Near to 
our time, whose personality is strangely lost; but of 
none other is there so little that might be called 
biographical, in the ordinary sense of that term, as of 
the most important name in our human history. No 
man can tell whether Christ was tall and slender or 
robust. No man can ‘tell whether or not he bore the 
true Jewish physiognomy. No man can tell the color 
of his ‘eye or of his hair. No man can describe the 
carriage of his body in rising or in sitting down. Those 
things, if they were noticed, were not esteemed of any 
importance. To be sure, there are letters that give 
charming descriptions of him; and they are interest- 
ing asthe creations of fancy; but they are of no his- 
torical value whatsoever. There are portraits which 
have been handed down, and of which it has been 
said, they were thus and thus communicated; but they 
are absolutely worthless as truthful history, and must 
be regarded merely as pleasant fiction. So, of all that 
belonged to the personality of the Saviour, we know 
nothing. 

But as to certain characteristic peculiarities of 
Christ we have some knowledge. We know, for in- 
stance, that he led a kind of fourfold life: a domestic 
or bome life; a social iife, that is, a life of interchange 
by social relatiouships; a public 
fessional; and a solitary life. All these facts can be 
distinctly made out. 

That he was eminently domestic is shown, not by 


It is true | 


life, ministerial, pro- | 


any statement to that effect, but by certain things | 


that could not have existed if he had not been domes- 
tic. One of these was the hovering around him of bis 
mwotber and his brethren, when they thought him to 
be carrying himself extravagantly, and going too far; 
—for it is a striking fact that in his own house his 
brethren did not believe him to be divine or prophetic; 
and that his mother was won to them; and that they 
attempted to arrest him and take him home from 
among the crowd where they thought he was exposing 
himself botb to ridicule and to danger. 
tude would not have been possible Shad it not been 
that his nature was one that attracted, in the domestic 
sphere, affections and solicitudes. There is many a 
vagrant son, Whom neither mother nor brothers take 
much pains to go out and shield and bring home. 

Then, there was the fact that the little children 
loved him, and that the mothers of the children 
thronged abcut him. Cold men, animated icicles 
hever have any annoyance 
children. Stern and bard men carry in their faces 
repulsion. Nobody treads on their garments in his 
eagerness to lay his band on them or to touch them, or 
to get them to lay their hands on him. 

Now, you may just as well say that grapes and flow- 
ers do not ean summer in the heavens, as to say that 
the crowds that thronged about Jesus admiringly and 
continuously and caressingly did not indicate that he 
had domestic affection. We have the revelation of one 


Such solici- 


from mothers and little 


of the households in which he dwelt—that of the sis- | 


ters, Martha and Mary, and their brother, Lazarus. 
Christ’s relation to them isitself testimony tothis effect. 

So, his bearipg among men was such, doubtless, that 
wherever he went he was the favorite in the house- 
hold. Then, besides, he had social life developed ip a 
larger way than under any one roof; and, all through 
the gospels, we have indications of his welcome as a 
guest, even on the part of those who theolegically dis- 
owned him. He was invited by the rulers, by the 
eminent men among the Pharisees, to dine and feast 
with them. It was not an unfrequent thing for him to 
receive such invitations; and we find that he accepted 
them, and gave himself to the innocent hilarity and 
the social festivity which attended such occasions in 
the East, as here with us. And this custom was not 
merely superficial and incidental: that it entered into 
the grain of bis life and character is shown conclusive- 
ly by the fact that it was made the special ground of 
an attack upon him. 

John came asasevere man and a reformer. “ He 
came,” as it is said, ** neither cating por drinking’’—that 
term being used in respect to familiar festive relations 
among men. John came apart from men, an austere 
censor and judge; and Christ says, ‘‘ You said of him, 


‘He bath a devil’’’—that is, He is possessed of the | 


devil of melancholy, and is driven apart in the wilder- 
pess; “ but the Son of man came eating aud drinking.” 
He says of himself, ‘‘ came as a social being among 
you; and what do you say of me? ‘A man, glutton- 
ous, and a winebibber.’”’ A glutton and a drunkard, 
they called Christ, because they saw him so often in 
society at feasts, participating in the innocent social 
festivities of human life. 

Then next was his public life, which we are apt to 
think of in such disproportion as to regard it almost 
as swallowing up social life, or at any rate as hiding it 
mcstly from sight. The scope of his public life; the 
breadth of his ministration; the continuity of it; the 
excessive socialness which he introduced into it, so 
that, as it is said, he was pressed upon by the crowd 
till he could neither eat nor driuk,—these things I need 
pot explain, 

And now comes the last peculiarity of his life—namoe- 
ly, that while he was domestic, while he was eminently 
social and genial, and while he was characteristically 
and without a parallel industrious in his professional 
teaching and labor, he was also one who loyed solitude 
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and tought it. It was a distinctive trait of his nature. 
He needed solitude. As a weary traveler needs a bath, 
or as a weary child needs sleep, 30 his soul, wearied by 
contests, or by centinual contact with men, needed to 
leave them and go away from them; or, in the lan- 
guage of the text, to go “apart,” ‘Sand rest awhile.” 
Whatever else this may mean, it means solitude, 
retirement, communion with one’s self and with one’s 
own affairs and relations in life; and through sucha 
period of meditation Christ entered upon his public 
career. 

Then we find him, in the progress of his ministry, 
drawing himself away from the crowd, and going into 
the mountains, and spending whole nights there. 
Twice, I think, it is declared that he was a whole night 
in a solitary place and in prayer; and again it is de- 
clared that he rose up early, before it was day, and 
took himself out from the crowd, and spent some time 
in prayer. We find, not only that the whole of his 
public life was interspersed with periods of solitari- 
ness, Of rest—he being sometimes absolutely alone and 
sometimes alone with his disciples—but that memora- 
ble instances are specified. Thus, when the intensest 
period of his ministry in Galilee was drawing to a 
close, he forsook that region, and went forth to the 
north, along the flanks of Mount Lebanon, that no 
man night know where he was: and in that solitude 
he refreshed himself on some high region of the moun- 
tain with the consolation of the transfiguration, enter- 
ing into communion with the heaven—an apocalypse 
which was made visible to the eyes of Peter and James 
and John, who were with him. From there he de- 
scended and went to abide a little while in Jerusalem, 
for his last struggle with the templars, for his passion, 
and for his death. 

But you will observe that after he went to Jerusa- 
lem he did not live in the public eye. It was his wout 
to withdraw, and go over to Mount Olivet, and spend 
his evenings there, for that region was far more popu- 
lous than it has since been; indeed, in some portions 
of it there were large towns, or even cities. He was 
accustomed, through the day, to be in disputatien and 
argument; and when night came he went to be with 
his disciples alone, either ip the gardens, or in some 
hospitable dwelling ov the other side. When the con- 
flict rose so high that be could no longer safely appear 
in Jerusalem, he withdrew to the city on the berders 
of the wilderness, where he hid himself for a consider- 
able space before be made his final entry into Jerusalem, 

This, then, was the habit of the Saviour, In other 
words, even he, so exalted in nature, having such a 
power of repelling evil, so centered in himself, so 
affluent in moral qualities that he was a fountain for 
others—even he could not bear the wear, the tear, the 
attrition of continual public life; and he needed to 
rest himself by going away from the hot passions and 
conflicts and grindings of society. Tbese things were 
not wholesome to him; they did not harmonize with 
the divine that was in him; and as he, when under 
mortal law, was obliged to sleep and to recruit himself 
as otbers did, so, like others, he was obliged to refresh 
his inward spirit by the habits of solitariness, of re- 
tirement, of meditation. 

Indeed, that solemn period of the year into which 
we bave entered, into which so many churches enter 
by established usage, may well remind us of this prin- 
ciple of the need men have of sometimes cleansing 
themselves by keeping apart from society, and by 
meditation in solitude. 

‘This example of Christ—I remark first—was not that 
of arecluse. There was never a man who was so little 
a recluse as he. He did not live alone, and once in 
awhile issue out to the public. This seems to have 
been the method of the old prophet Elisha. He seems 
not to bave dwelt in any city among his people, but to 
have dwelt in seclusion, and to have stalked forth in 
an emergency bearing the terror of bis authority, and 
then to have speedily retired again, with the manner 
and habit almost of a Bedouin Arab chief. But Christ 
did not dwell in the wilderness, and now and then 
come out and utter his speeches. He was a man dwell- 
ing among men. He sought solitude as an alternate. 
His was the example of the best method of a profita- 
ble manhood seeking solitude as a preparation for 
public and social life. He did not maintain his min- 
istry in public for the sake of nourishing solitude, 
esteeming that of more value than his ministry. His 
thought was not, ‘* Now let me do my duty and then 
go to my pleasure alone in solitude.’ Nay, his meat 
and drink was to do the will of his Father. That was 
the life for which he gathered all his forces; and he 
gathered them by solitude. It was for the purpose of 
making him a more energetic, a more social, a more 
wise, a more competent teacher, that he went apart, 
day by day, and communed with himself and with his 
Father. 1 think that the man who systematically with- 
draws himself from life, in order to study purity and 
harmony and peace, withdraws himself from the 
means of grace. Men were meant to live together. 
The right development of the human soul depends 
upon our relations to others. The larger part of hu- 
man affection cannot be developed or exercised except 
by contact with men, and, indeed, by strife with them. 
Men cannot promote holy living by separating them- 
selves from life. Let them prepare themselves for it 
as much as they please by sequestration, by medita- 
tion, by communion; but their normal place is in the 
family, in the school, in business and in public assem- 
blies, according as God may call them to one or anoth- 
er lot or function in life. 

We know, ourselves, how incessant mingling with 
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men taxes and tasks one. We know how it wears out 
the finer sensibilities. We know, how, oftentimes, it 
exhausts upon externals the whole force of the mind. 
We know, from our own experience, how wise it was, 
and how needful, even in the Saviour, not to be always 
in heated crowds. It tends, in the first place, to pro- 
duce super-excitability. There are two kinds of ex- 
citability; one of the nerves, and the other, cerebral, 
There is a great deal of excitement that produces, 
not thought or feeling, but merely a kind of fever of 
exaltation, vague and aimless. Excitement that pro- 
duces thought or emotion, and arouses a man to the 
full use of himself, is always wholesome; but you can- 
not regulate it always, simply because it is not for you 
to do it, any more than to regulate July or August. If 
you are plunged into life, you must take it as you find 
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consistent with their best estate. And my judgment 
is, that, while some persons, with stomach enough, 
with good enough digestion, and with a physical frame 
that is vital enough, can stand twoservices on Suuday, 
most persons would be far better profited with one 
sermon well heard, and a little practiced, than by two 


sermons—especially two sermous where the second 

one, like a wad in the child’s popgun, crowds out the 

first, or overlaps it, or dilutes it, as the case may be. 
But the Puritan Sabbath, as it existed in the early 


day, had a certain propriety init. The Puritans wer 
driven apart; they were separated from their kind; 
and there was a reason why they should 
in the Sabbaths, and make them, as it 

but that reason has passed away; 


soncentrat 
were, fenced 


cities: and yet th 


|} custom of the old Puritans has come down to poster- 


it. Here is prejudice, there is strife and conflict, here | 


is a realm full of passion, and you must meet these 
things. No man must seek to avoid or evade them. 
No man is to play the coward in life because it is hard. 
You must do your duty as a man to your household, 
to your commonwealth, to your fellow men, the world 
over. God thanks no man for seeking his own inno- 
cence and purity by shirking the battle that for all. 
But while we go into life and take our part in its con- 
flicts, as far as in us lies, we must remember that the 
inevitable concomitant is super-excitement—an ex 
citement that works with the lower tier of faculties, 
and not with the higher—an excitemeat that brings 
us not only nearer and nearer to men as distinguished 


by ideal truth or aspiration, but nearer to men in their | 


lower range, in their animal relations, or in the lower 


forms of society relations. 


Now, one great danger, in our time, is, that every 


man is so active; every man has so much to think 
about and to do. Nothing ever moves slowly in the 
great metropolis where we live. We eat fast, we 


drink fast, we walk fast, we think fast, and we are | 


fast. 


make it twenty-four months. If we had the refash- 


If we had the refashioning of the year, we would | 


ioning of the day, we would make it forty-eight hours. | 


If we had our own refashioning, we would kindle in 


ourselves a fire that would burn forty-eight hours | 


without replenishing. Intensity of life, overwrought 


occupation, comes from the very social, political and | 


commercial conditions in which we live. 
this were not enough, we try, by strong stimulus, to 
wind up the flagging nerve, worn out by much 
excitement. We want, in that way, to make twelve 
hours do the work of twenty-four. 

A man, during the day, brings a doubled and re- 
doubled stimulus to bear upon his nerves, and when 
he comes home at nigbt, for the most part wearied, 
jaded, he brings nothing except the emptiness 
which follows super-excitement ; and the family 
must serve him. They have a little to give, but not 
very much; and so comes criticism, so 
temper. Therefore an excited man home to 
darken the household, and to dampen its festivities. 
Hic has been used up in the great maelstrom of busi- 
ness, and he has been thrown on the shore of the 
family, good for nothing but to be picked up, rubbed 
down, put to bed, and made ready for the next day. 
And efter the weary six days have seen him burno- 
ing, glowing, sacked, replenished and sacked again, 
Sunday comes; aud thousands of men do on Sunday 
what railroads do—run the old engine into the ma- 
chine-shop, and make the needed repairs, that it may 
be fit to start again on Monday. 

So men, dealing in the affairs of life, and coming 
under its excitements, go into retirement purely and 
merely to rest, simply to refit. It is a life that is not 
wortby ofaman. It isa life that certainly is adverse, 
in all its influences, to the plenary development of 
that which makes man the noblest animal on the 
globe. Wedo not peed retirement because we are so 
weary: we need it, and enough of it, and we need it 
under certain right circumstances, in order that we 
may think, consider, and know what we are, where we 
are, and what we are doing. 

The everlusting population that rolls and roars over 
yonder can tell you very little of the calm that lies in 
the heavens above it. I sit and look out, of a Satur- 
day night or a Sunday night, on that sleeping dragon, 
and am impressed by the stillness, There are only 
two still nights in the week. From midnight on Sat- 
urday until midnight on Sunday, the city lies quiet. 
The wheels have forgotten to move, and the roar that 
ascends incessantly during the week, like the surf 
beating on yonder shores, for two nights in the week, 
at least in part, is hushed; and yet, although there is 
stillness, no calm is there. I look upon that wilder- 
ness of houses, and say, ‘‘ Oh, if the city were unroofed, 
and if to me, as to angel eyes, everything were trans- 
parent, and my sight penetrated the dwellings, what 
sicknesses, What sorrows, what stupidities, what rest- 
lessness of vice, and what outreachings of corrupt and 
ubholy desires, would be disclosed to my view!” 

No man can afford to be dragged during six days 
through one kind of excitement in business, and then 
to be dragged one day through another kind of ex- 
citement in the church, the excitability being intensi- 
fied on week days, and still intensified on Sunday. 
Men need to be by themselves and to rest a little. As 
Christ said to his disciples, so say I to you—* Go apart, 
and rest awhile.” 

And in this matter, while the young and middle- 
aged may take part. on Sunday, in various tasks of 
ministration, in Sabbath-schools and Bible-classes, it 
is not everybody’s duty to do everything. It is not 
the duty of the willing workers to do more than is 


too 


comes 


"Hes 
ge 


ill- | 


And, as if | 





ity; and we have Sabbaths in which meu rise early, 
, 


and go to family worship, and then to Sunday-school 
and then public worship, and then, after a short meal, 
to the afternoon Sabbath-school, and then to a prayer- 
meeting in the afternoon, and then to church in the 
evening to conclude; and if that is not breaking the 
Sabbath, I do not know what can be. To men who 
pursue such a course, the Sabbath is a day of bondage, 

There are a great many persons who go to the other 
extreme. There are many who donot make a suitable 
use of the Sabbath, either in the church, in ministra- 
tions of mercy, orin the household; but their mistake 
in the one extreme is no reason why a corresponding 
mistake should be made in the other. 
tuin necessity for every man, woman and child to 
have a part.,of Sunday for himself. Something you 
need for the house of God; something, it may be, for 
the Sunday-school: but you need also something for 
the family, and something for yourself. Every Sun- 
day ought to have some hours in which you bear and 
obey the voice of Christ, which says, * Let us go apart 
fora little rest.””. Soul rest, spirit rest, heavenly rest, 
is anecessily to every one. 


mm . : « . 
There is a cer- 


Then the passions of men are stirred up through the | 


week, and necessarily; for every man who livesin the 
body and in the contlicts of a world built materiaily 
as this is, must use the energizing passions. There is 
nothing in a man that was not put there for use; and 
we are not to crucify the passions,—we are to subdue 


1 


them; we are to regulate their bounds and propor- 
tions; we are to control them in the store, on the 
street, in all the enterprises of life; we are to guard 
against their gaining ascendancy over the higher fac- 
ulties; and we need to cool them when they become 
tco much heated: we need sometimes to go out from 
them. 

I think that, if it were a possible thing, all business 
should be so arranged that we sbeuld have quiet at 
home during some part of each day. I kuow what 


know 
are laborers, som 

working in a vast 
keep step, they will 
or ground up. Society, in many of its 
aspects and relations, is a cruel thing. But all who 
bave the controlof their time at all in their own hands 


the bondage of business is. j 
some who are clerks, 
who are agents, and that they are 
machine where, if they do 
be thrown off 


that there ar 


some who 


hot 


ought to bave a garden of solitude in each day. 1 
think that never any hours have done me so much 


good as single hours that L have spent in the early 
morving or in the evening twilight. I have stood in 
the Milan cathedral; 1 have stood in York Minster 
and in Westminster; I have stood at Salisbury; I have 
stood at Winchester, poblest of them all; and my 
soul has felt the inspiration and grandeur of these 
places; I have stood in the Temple Church of London, 
where the service lifted me on angel’s wings, so that I 
scarcely knew whether I was in the body or out of the 
body; and [thank God for these transcendent times— 
tranfiguration hours, as it were: and yet at old Peeks- 
kil], on the side hill, among the crickets and grass- 
hoppers and spiders, among tbe insects and birds, 
among the shrubs and leaves and tufted grass, I have 
come as bear to God as ever I did under the pomp of 
worship in Italy, or under the inspiration of choral 
song in old England—God bless her! 

Blessed are they who know how much there is in an 


hour ora day at home! Blessed are they who know 


| ability to accumulate; not 
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moretodowith things. [tissadindeed, but nevertheless 
it is true—people get so tired of pride and of envy; so 
tired of vanity, and lust, and passion; so tired of the 
chattering of the monkey, the grunting of th 
the roaring 


» swine, 
of the lion, and the spring of the tiger; so 
tired of men, in whom, a 
natures of all animals 
natures ounce ina while 
of these that itis ar 

eo into the wild 
are things, th 
juliet 
and where everything is as it se 


ording to philosophers, the 
and from whom these 
blaze out people get so tired 
stand a refreshment to them to 
rness and into the forest where there 
neither envy nor lic, where there are 
id simplicity and naturalness and truthfulness, 
ins to be. I would 
rather that my children should grow up with a capac- 
ity to find enjoyment in nature 
have left to them the most 
resplendent gallery of art, 


are fe 


muna, 











than that they should 
valuable library, the most 
or the vated posi- 
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tion in society. You never can rob aman who finds 
God in nature. You never can imprison or shut up 
the man who has r es in himself. He who lives 


perpetually under the flerce excitement of life in soci- 





ety is liable to bankruptcy 1 to emptiness. There 
is nO man so absolutely a prisoner as one who is shut 
out of society and yet has learned to find nothing 


except in society. 
Then we need these 

observations. 

f< £sS OI 


periods of rest for 
Every ship that makes a voyage, after 
storms have obscured ‘izes the first 
moment of starlight or sunlight to take observations. 
The seamen have been going by dead reckoning or by 
bo reckoning, but when they get an opportunity to 
make ap observation, they can very soon tell by com- 
putation where they are, 

Men need to make just such observati 
age of life. 
1 


taking new 


the sky, s 


ms in the voy- 
Wheream 1? What is my celestial latitude 
and longitude? What my voyage thus far? 
How far upon way ?—these are questions 
which we need to ask We need to judge 
business, and not to be judged by it. We need to rise 
superior to pleasure, even the most innocent, and to 
judge it. We need to ourselves before our- 
selves. We need to have some throne on which we are 
bot ashamed to sit as a to review every 
part of our life, and to probe it to the very bottom. 
And thisis that which rest and going apart from life 
gives to men. 


Then, ip 


has been 
my 


oursely es, 


am | 


bring 


these hours of rest and retirement, many 
gentle qualities will spring up which find no place im 
life; only as flowers and find place on a 
ment growing up between the stones. 
wan Whose ordinary life 


grass pave- 
There is many a 
is hard as a stone, and whose 


taste, or culture, shows itself only as it steals out 
through the joints where stone meets stone. It isa 
piteous thing that men should be so hard; and the 
habit of being by one’s self, the habit of rest and in- 
spection, gives some opportunity for the development 
of the finer traits of character, which, after all, go far 


toward making the beauty of holiness in man spril 
up und bear appropriate fruit. 

And then those hours of retirement, the 
vision of the old hopes out of which a great many per- 
sons can come as froma sanctuary. There is muchin 
the past for those who have had a happy home and a 
happy childhood, and for those who have had much 
experience. There are few books written which are 
like the biograpby of the man who lives a good deal 
in memory, and who knows how to deal with what he 
has been, and with that which is the best part of him. 

Then there is the vision world in which a man sepa- 
rates himself from himself, as.an actor—in which he 
lays asideall that part of himself by which he is known 
tomen. Not whether you are comely; not whether 
you are socially agreeable and gracious; not whether 
you are ashrewd merchant; not whether you have the 
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whether you are an organ- 


izer; not whether you are successful in the manage- 


; ment of material forces; pot whether you area man 


how much capacity there is for communion, for medi- | 


tation at home! Butif you cannot find it at home, 
take, at an early hour, if business does not drive you 
unduly, a walk. Or, if you cannot take a morning 
walk, call up some elevating thoughts before you leave 
your bed. I think that the first hour in the morning 
is the rudder of the day, and that he who, waking from 
sleep, rises and gives his mind an impulse in the direc- 
tion of hope and peace and trust wiil feel the force of 
that impulse during every hour of the whole day. Go 
earlier home from business, which oftentimes is 
unprofitable in the last hours, because you run around 
with a nervous tread, forever traveling and never 
making any progress. Forsake profitless excitement, 
and let there be some part of every afternoon and 


| evening in which to go apart a little while for rest. 


Go to the Park; or, if you can, go down tothe lip of 
the sea. Why, to those who know how to read the sky 
and the earth; to those who believe that the glory of 
God is in the heaven, and that the earth is his handi- 
work, there isa gospel in the cloud, there is a gospel 
in the ocean, there isa gospel on the shore, there is a 
gospel in the field; and all that populate them are 
messages of God and ministers of mercy; and they are 
sweet persuasives to aman not to be carried captive 
in bondage to the fears and conflicts of life. 

I plead for bavinggnore leisure. I plead for having 
more rest. I plead for having less to do with wen, aud 


} isadrop of honey. 


of literary repute; not whether you are a brilliant 
orator or writer—none of these are the permanent 
things of this world. They are all external and per- 
ishable. They are of the earth, earthy. No man 
carries them further than his dying day. But what 
is therein yourself that shall live when this life passes 
away? What have you that you can render an ac- 
count of before God? 

Every flower has in it, somewhere, a cell where there 
In some flowers there is so little 
hovey that the bee does not think it worth while to 
squander time in bunting for it; but in many flowers 
<0 copious a supply of honey is secreted that the birds 
and bees love .o dwell there. 

Now, how much sweetness is there in you? What 
honey-cells are there in you?) What wealth is there 
in you that angels ascending and descending look upon 
with pleasure? 

Do you believe in a ministration of angels? I do. 
Do you believe that you and those whom you love 
are always girded round by gentle invisible spirits? 
The armies of God encamp round about those that fear 
him; but, oh, what a weary time some angels must 
have, when you consider the men that they are taking 
care of! If there were such things as angelic faults 
and punishments, 1 think I could see to what a pande- 
monium some angels would be consigned in having to 
take care of some men. 

And when you come to think of yourself, what is 
there in you that an angel would rejoice in? What 
sort of company would you be for the spirits of just 
men made perfect? What heavenly virtue, what 


honor, what nobility, what sense of purity, what con- 
ception of the grandeur of manhood, is there in you 
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which should bring you into affiliation with the in- 
habitants of the celestial sphere? A man may calcu- 
late how many ships he has, how many acres of land he 
possesses, and how much money he is worth; but that 
is all illusory, because it is transitory. The things that 
never pass away, that are eternal, are things that are 
invisible, and that appear to us only in hours of soli- 
tude and meditation. They are not to be found in the 
racket and roar of New York. 

Then let me say to those who desire these enduring 
elements, but who never have sought them in medita- 
tion, that they canuot be enjoyed without having first 
been acquired. Obedience to the divine commands 
has to be learned. You are commanded to be humble; 
but you must learn to be humble before you can obey 
that commandment. You are commanded to be gen- 
tle; but you are not gentle by nature, and if you 
would be gentle you must learn to be so. You are to 
attain the Christian graces by culture. They must be 
reached by profitable meditation; and it it be so that 
you have not resources for more than ten or fifteen 
minutes of meditation, do not attempt more than that. 

It is with meditation asit is with praying. Almost 
everybody that prays overlays himself with petitions, 
and smothers the grace of prayer. Many a man who 
cannot wisely say more than, “ God be merciful to bea 
sinner,” starts off at Genesis, and goes through all the 
‘books of Moses, and the Psalms, and the prophets, and 
the Gospels, aud the Epistles, and ends with the Apoca- 
lypse, and then says that he does not feel interested in 
his prayers! Neither, probably, does God feel inter- 
ested in them! Men learn these things. Rest isa 
thing to be learned. Meditation in solitude is also a 
thing to be learned. 

Far be it, therefore, from me to say to any person 
who is unpracticed in this exercise, ‘‘Set apart such 
and such a portion of every day for thought by your- 
self;’’ but I would say to every person, ‘‘Seek to culti- 
vate the power of communing with yourself and with 
God in private.” And if your-first experiences in 
solitary meditation are not satisfactory, do not be 
discouraged. Donot expect to gather fruit from your 
seed before it has had time to grow and to bring forth 
fruit. But every man should see to it that he has a 
garden ip his soul, and that there is somewhere in that 
garden a place where. he may hide from his fellows, 
and be by himself, and hold communion with his God. 
And whether it be early or late; whether it be on the 
Sabbath or on a week day; whether it be every day or 
more or less frequently; whether it be in the fields or 
by the sounding sea; whether it be at home or on a 
journey; or whether you have that rarest, divinest art, 
of retiring within yourself when you are in the midst of 
men—whatever the circumstances may be, hear Christ 
saying to you, “Go apart a little while, and rest.” 

Aud now, Christian brethren, you and I need to 
forget men. We need to forget councils and church 
meetings and newspapers. We need to forget the 
whole turmoil of unsanctified Tife. There is a rest 
* that remaineth for the people of God:” but there is 
a rest for the people of God here. Jesus, who himself 
labored in excess, knew that he needed to retire and 
find rest; and there is no soul that trusts him and that 
seeks for rest who shall not have his countenance and 
his help. There is a covert under the outspread wings 
of Almighty God. There is a place in the closet of 
every man who has a true closet, where he shall have 
rest. There is such a retiring from men that you can 
escape out of their power. There is such a thing as 
retiring from the world while you are in it, so as to be 
proof against the malign influences that rain upon you. 

Let us, as disciples of the blessed Jesus, learn to leave 
the world behind us, and go with the Master to the 
Mount of Olives at evening. While the great city 
roars en the other side, let us seek quiet and medita- 
tion in the wilderness. While the people imagine a 
vain thing, let us find this rest of soul, this trust, this 
holy hope. Our life will soon be over; and on the 
otber shore, that is without storm, that was never 
shaken by an earthquake, and that never felt the sum- 
mer’s heat nor the winter’s cold, we shall, with the 
perfected spirits of the just, dwell inan everlasting rest. 

And now, as a prelude and presage of it, let us go 
apart a little while, and sit down with the Lord Jesus, 
aud find rest in our souls with him; and to every one 
who knows his weakness; to every one who is weary; 
to every one who is soul-tired; to every one who is 
sick of sin, of selfishness, and of vain strivings; to 
every one who knows himself to be perpetually in 
need of a Saviour, and wants to be saved, and will 
take the Lord Jesus Christ as that Saviour; to every 
ene who is conscious ef his need of an atoning, a loving 
and a reigning Saviour,--to every such one I extend 
an invitation to go apart a little while with us, and 
rest in this communion. 





THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 


ROM the stars of Orion you may infer what 

the manner of the Divine power is among the 
stars of another constellation. But from what God is 
to the stars anywhere you never can infer what he is 
to the souls that dwell in a planet—souls, that are not 
mere insensate. matter, but creatures of freedom and 
thought and feeling. From the laws of nature I can 
learn what God is to my body, but not what he is to 


my soul, 
MOUSNTFORD. 
Il. 


The life of no human creature is without discontent; 





every one has his tribulations, and many a one, rather 
than be without them, will procure disquietness to 
himself. No man is conient with that which God 
gives him. 
MARTIN LUTHER. 
Ii. 

Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord, to thy faith- 
ful people pardon and peace, that they may be cleansed 
from all their sins and serve thee with a quict mind. 

EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOK. 


Iv. 
God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts; 
Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him best; 
His state is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean witheut rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 
JOHN MILTON. 
¥. 

If there be any good in thee, believe that there is 
much more in others. It hurteth thee not to submit 
to all men, but it hurteth thee most of all to prefer 
thyself even to one. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
VI. 

Every man is born for heaven; and he is received in 
heaven who receives heaven in himself while in the 
world, and he is excluded who does not. 

SWEDENBORG. 
Win. 


After along time the Lord of those servants cometh 
and reckobeth with them. 
PARABLE OF OUR LORD. 








THE USURPER. 


By Pau. HAYNE. 


OR weeks the languid Southern wind had blown, 
Fraught with Floridian balm; thro’ winter skies 

We seemed ta catch the smile of April’s eyes; 
A queenly waif, from her far temperate zone 
Wayfaring—half bewildered and alone ,— 
Yet, by the delicate fervor of her grace, 
And the arch beauty of her changeful face, 
Making an alien empire all her own. 


So day by day that sweet usurper’s reign 

Giaddened the world. One eve the south wind sighed 
Her soft soul out; the north wind raved instead ; 

All night he raved; when morning dawned again, 
Winter, rethroned, looked down with scornful pride 
Where April, dying, bowed her golden head! 





Dead on u Foreign Shore. 





By Miss Kate Foore. 





CHAPTER III. 


HE voyage had been notable neither for storm 

nor calm; nothing happened day after day 
to wary the orderly, dull routine of the life on 
board a naval vessel. At the time expected they 
sighted the peak of Teneriffe, the first bit of 
solidity their eyes had rested on since leaving 
New York. They tarried afew days at Fayal, and 
a day or two after that the long low line of the 
African coast rose on the horizon. 

Soon after reaching Monrovia, Emory Hastings 
began to be of interest to the Doctor in another 
than a sentimental point of view. 

No unacclimated white man may remain on 
shore along that coast at night without running 
great risk of having the deadly coast fever. It 
fell one afternoon while Emory was ashore with a 
boat and crew that one of the men strayed off 
and got drunk ; to regain him was a work of time. 
Not until three or four o’clock in the morning 
were they able to push away from the little dock 
in the mouth of the St. Paul's river, drenched 
with the heavy dews and poisoned with the mala- 
rious air. The next day Emory was among the 
number invited to a dinner party on shore, and 
go he would, although faithful Doctor Dixon 
urged him not; he was deaf with the fifty grains 
of quinine already administered by that faithful 
friend, and deaf to all remonstrances. When the 
time came to return to the ship, a tremendous 
surf was rolling, and it was very dangerous to try 
going off. Even the Kroomen, skilled boatmen 
as they are, shook their heads as they looked 
across those two miles of roaring foam, and did 
not ‘‘sabe” any inducements of extra pay that 
could be held out to them. Toa comparatively un- 
skilled boat’s crew the danger was even greater, 
and finally it was decided they should stay on 
land. So Emory had another night of poisonous 
land air. They were able to get off to the ship on 
the following day, and the next day were ordered 
down the coast to the Bight of Biafra. Here 
again they were invited on shore by a missionary 
living on the beautiful Island of Carisco, whom 
Doctor Dixon had known in a previous trip. And 





here, while he was yet at the feast, so to Speak, 
the hand of the dreadful disease smote Emory, 
and in two hours he was brought so low the Doc- 
tor did not dare move him. What a dilemma it 
was. It seemed death to leave him, and certain 
death to remove him. Doctor Dixon stood anx- 
iously balancing probabilities when their host 
came tothe rescue. ‘‘ Leave him with me, Doc- 
tor,” said he, ‘‘and you can come and see him 
every day. I have had some experience with this 
disease—you know—I lost my wife and children, 
they had it. The air on this island is not half a3 
bad as on land. He will not get any more poison 
here, and he certainly is too ill to be rolled about 
inga little boat, getting off to the ship; leave him 
with me and I will take good care of him.” 

With many misgivings the Doctor left him and 
went back to find the ship—was ordered down to 
the Gaboon immediately, and heaven only knew 
when they would return ; certainly not until long 
after the question of life or death to Emory Hast- 
ings would be settled. Doctor Dixon tried hard 
to put a great deal of faith in his being on an 
island where the air must be a little better than 
on the main land, and he caused Emory’s letters, 
the mail from America having come on a later 
steamer, to be sent him, but his heart was heavy 
when they set sail. 


With Emory left now entirely in the care of 
Mr. Atkins, matters went worse and worse. Until 
on the second night after the departure of the 
vessel he lay in the stupor which precedes death. 
Seeing that nothing more could be done, the mis- 
sionary went away te another room, leaving his 
own servant in charge, and wrote to Doctor Dixon 
that Hastings was dying at that moment, and 
with many a sigh as the words brought back his 
own troubles and sorrows, he folded, sealed and 
directed, and leaving it on his desk went back. 
There was no ehange—he lay with breathing 
scarcely perceptible, and unable to swallow. Mr. 
Atkins expected to hear his breath rattle its last 
gasp in his throat at any moment, and sat down 
by him patient and sorrowful. On a table near 
by were two letters, those sent by Doctor Dixon. 
Mr. Atkins glanced at them thoughtfully—in his 
own mind Emory was already dead, and the uu- 


‘ties he should owe him after death came up before 


him. Should he inclose these letters to Doctor 
Dixon and send them dancing about on the Afri- 
can coast with all the uncertainties of finding tho 
vessel which would await them, or would it be 
better to open them, find in their contents the 
writer’s name, and address and send them back at 
once to the writer with a line telling of Emory’s 
death ? One was a long business envelope directed 
in a clerkly hand, and the other a gentleman's 
hand, asif some friend had sent a kindly letter. 
He decided to open them, little thinking what 
fateful epistles they were to be. In the envelop 
with the clerkly hand was the news of the death 
of a bachelor uncle for whom Emory was named, 
and a business-like notification that he had left 
to Emory a goodly fortune in houses and lands. 
The other was a gossipy letter from a gentleman 
friend. In looking through it this paragraph 
caught his eye: 

‘By the by, Miss Arundel, I see by the papers, 
is married to a Mr. Chesney—rich and aristo- 
cratic. Is not this rather a blow to you? Every- 
body supposed her engaged to you ;—I confess to 
having thought so myself. How is it? has she 
thrown you over in your absence?” At this mo- 
ment there was a slight movement in the pale 
figure on the bed instantly seen by the watchful 
nurse ; he dropped the letter, thinking the last 
struggle was at hand, and bent over him, mur- 
muring, ‘‘Poor fellow! a mistress lost, a fortune 
gained, and he beyond the power of man—that 
Miss Arundel will think she has killed him.” The 
name of the lady spoken in low clear tones seemed 
to penetrate the dulled ear; there was another 
motion. Quickly the skilled nurse offered astrong 
restorative, and seeing the effect of the name, re- 
peated it once or twice, and saw a gleam of intell- 
igence light the dulled face. He gasped, swal- 
lowed the cordial, and opened his eyes, closed for 
hours in heavy stupor. Mr. Atkins had not yet 
any hope, but his business was to help any sign of 
improvement. Two or three more spoonfuls of 
cordial, and Emory sighed out, ‘What about 
her?” He had failed in the exercise of his mag- 
netic will on Annie Arundel, but he used it on 
himself. The missionary hesitated over those 
faintly spoken words, and thought, ‘‘ The sound 
of her name was what roused him. It may draw 
him back to life; certainly if I do not speak of 
her he will die, though there is no good news.” 

He answered then in the same low clear voic?: 
‘“There is news of her, but you cannot hear it 
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until you are stronger. Keep your senses, and 
make an effort to throw off this stupor.” 

Then ke paused, fearing to confuse the weak- 
ened brain. Hours passed away; the morning 
twitter of the birds commenced among the trees— 
Hastings was still fighting death. At nine o’clock 
Mr. Atkins’s black servant, who had helped occa- 
sionally during the night, began to have some 
respect for the patient as likely to live, instead of 
becoming the thing which he disliked and feared 
most—a cead body ; and toward night Mr. Atkins 
went to another room to get much needed rest, 
thinking as he did so: ‘‘ We have fought together 
against the powers of death—he will live. It was 
his strong will aided by mine that dragged him 
back from the grave. It is strange—how he must 
love that woman!” He sighed, thinking of the 
graves where his own love lay buried. 

By the next day Mr. Atkins began to think 
seriously of the difficulty he should have in keep- 
ing his patient from waxing very impatient to 
hear that news from Miss Arundel. Evidently he 
hoped to hear something pleasant, and to jtell 
him the most blasting of all things, that she was 
actually married out of his reach, might throw 
him back again. For two or three days he was 
successfully put off, when he feebly questioned 
the missionary, with a hush, and a threat of a re- 
lapse. It was not until two days had slipped by 
after the eventful night that Mr. Atkins suddenly 
remembered the letter written to Dr. Dixon, and 
remembered also that his servant had been told 
to put all letters found lying on a certain-spot in 
his desk into the post-office whenever he went to 
the main land. In consternation he hurried into 
the apartment, unentered since that time, and 
found—the faithful black had been a little too 
faithful for once, and the letter was then probably 
on its way down the coast. The only hope was 
that the little sailing vessel which then carried 
the mail would not reach the Gaboon before the 
vessel should be ordered back to Monrovia, and 
they would not hear of his death until after they 
knew he was alive. 

On the fourth day from the evening when he 
seemed dying, Hastings awoke from a long, deep 
sleep, feeling that the demon of the disease had 
been cast out, and that all he had to do was to 
get well. He greeted Mr. Atkins with a ready 
smile when the latter inquired how he was, and 
after some breakfast, declared himself to be 
hopefully alive, and then demanded how it was 
Mr. Atkins had come to breathe the name of 
Annie Arundel over him. ‘‘Did you think it 
would have a charm to draw me from death?” said 
he. Mr. Atkins could not smile in answer to the 
playful question ; a very serious moment was 
coming, and he felt it. There was no delaying 
any longer the dreaded explanation, but he knew 
enough of human‘ nature to tell first_of the in- 
heritance which had fallento him. Emory should 
have the mental bolster of knowing that he was 
a rich man to help him through. The youth’s 
eyes sparkled as he listened, and he said in tones 
just audible to Mr. Atkin’s acute ears, ‘‘She 
eannot reject me now. I know she loved me.” 
Hearing that did not help Mr. Atkins; he began 
to hesitate, mentioned two or three other things 
in the second letter, and then hastily turning 
round, took it out of the drawer and read aloud 
everything in it without daring to look at Emory. 
Perfect stillness reigned in the chamber as he 
ceased. Mr. Atkins waited, all his nerves on the 
alert, not knowing what he might hear next. Five 
minutes went by, and then a voice, not the same 
which had been full of joyous murmurings a few 
minutes before, but still the voice of the young 
officer said, ‘‘ What did you say was the amount 
left me by my uncle?” A feeling of great relief 
set into Mr. Atkins’s strained mind ; his patient 
was going to take it calmly after all; perhaps did 
not care so much for the young lady as he thought. 
He remembered that Emory began to move on the 
bed that night before her name had been men- 
tioned at all. Yet he had not spoken or known 
anything for hours, and gave no signs of intelli- 


gence until the sound of her name fell on his ear, . 


It certainly was the hope of hearing from. her 
which brought him back from the shadow of 
death. Few people go down as far as he did and 
ever come back. Mr. Atkins was so much puzzled 
by all these thoughts which crowded into his 
mind in the space of a few seconds, that he had 
to exercise great control not to interlard the 
business letter which he now carefully read aloud 
from beginning to end with psychological reflec- 
tions upon Hastings’s state. The gratulations 
also which he offered his patient were somewhat 
confused. Then he remembered suddenly the 
" letter which had been sent to the Gaboon convey- 





ing the news of a death which never took place. 
Mr. Atkins grew desperate. ‘‘ He shall hear that 
later; he has heard things enough now to drive 
him crazy; I shall have to watch him to see that 
there is not the slightest sign of a relapse.” 

Mr. Atkins watched for several days.. The youth 
went evenly on in his recovery ; ate, drank, slept, 
and occasionally spoke of his new inheritance, but 
never mentioned Miss Arundel’s name. 

**Doubtless his conduct is puzzling to me,” 
reflected Mr. Atkins, ‘‘but probably he under- 
stands it himself. He lies silent a good deal, but 
that may be from weakness ; his appetite is good, 
and he is certainly getting better. To-morrow I 
will tell him—what will he say to find himself 
actually considered as dead by his friends ?” 

So the next day he told Emory, little thinking 
what temptation he was laying beforejthe young 
man. 

‘““You must understand,” said Mr. Atkins, ‘‘I 
wrote then because the mail boat was to sail 
immediately, and there would not be another for 
weeks. I looked upon you as dead already; I 
never saw anyone sink so low as you and,then get 
well ; and upon dying you would have to be buried 
immediately, because in this climate—well, you 
understand.” 

Mr. Atkins began to find it awkward talking to 
a live man about his own funeral. 

** And—and I wanted your officers should know 
it, because I might be away and the house shut 
up when theyfcame back.” 

“Oh, it is all right,” said Hastings carelessly ; 
“they may not get the letter, or, if they do, when 
they see me alive they will think there was some 
mistake. I can explain easily enough when I join 
them again.” 

He lay silent after saying this, and the mission- 
ary thought he was asleep. Not so. Quick as 
people always are in mischief, he saw how this 
blunder could be of use to him, and now he only 
waited to see how he could make Mr. Atkins of 
still more service to him. This innocent man, now 
entirely at ease, allowed himself to be easily 
ensnared, and never really knew what he had 
done. He was so innocent he never dreamed that 
one of his weaknesses was being played upon, for 
Emory managed well. 

Aside from his profession, Hastings was a natu- 
ralist, and that should have been his vocation ; 
and he found a companion spirit in the mission- 
ary. During the rest of his days of convalescence, 
he induced Mr. Atkins to bring out all his rare 
store of beasts and birds, fishes and insects, col- 
lected in a long residence on a foreign shore, and 
they hung over it for hours together. Mr. Atkins 
grew warm, Emory, enthusiastic, as they talked 
over the antenne of a Lucanus Mellyic, or fell out 
about the number of stripes on the wing of a Dirlet- 
phe nerii, and the crafty youth sighed and said 
every few moments : 

“*Oh, that I could go on a trip into the back 
country!” Then, as an opportunity offered, he 
added to that aspiration the remark, as if the 
thought had just occurred to him, ‘I am half a 
mind to go fora month or two while the ship is 
down the coast; just as likely as not she will be 
sent down to the Cape before she gets back.” 
Thus he began to accustom his innocent nurse 
and host to evil suggestions. When he deemed 
that his victim had become rather used to the 
idea he ventured to add one day: ‘‘If you would 
only maintain an amiable silence, Mr. Atkins, I 
could have my trip just as well as not. I could be 
back here to meet the ship, and as to getting 
away, nobody knows I am here, and you are going 
away yourself. What more natural than that I 
should go with you? You will have to write to 
the lawyer who sent me my uncle’s will, telling 
him about the letter sent to the shap and that I 
did not die (because of course they will send it to 
my friends at home). I will send one to the law 
yer at the same time, so you see there will be no 
trouble, and I can return to life again, after I 
have been dead three months, easily enough. 
And then,” he craftily added, ‘‘I can perhaps find 
one of the larve of the saturnia carpina, and we 
can tell exactly about the color of its warts.” 

This was touching the good man on a weak 
point, for he had declared they were black, and 
Hastings vowed they were pink, and both had be- 
come quite heated in the dispute. 

The thing looked so plausible that Mr. Atkins 
allowed himself to be persuaded, not dreaming 
how the young man was using him for a tool, nor 
what desperate moods had been prevailing in the 
mind of Emory at times when he seemed so quiet. 
Under that quiet face and manner all sorts of feel- 
ings and passions had surged and boiled ; he was 
ready to rush into the first wild scheme that came 





into his head, and the chance which Mr. Atkins’g 
letter gave him was seen at once and acted upon. 
All the bad in him came to the surface, and he let 
it come. He was pierced half to death by Miss 
Arundel’s marriage, and wished to fly his kind. 
The depths of an African forest, haunted by dim 
new shapes of beast and insect, the fear of the 
deadly fever hanging over it, appealed to his nat- 
uralist instincts, and had a weird, adventurous 
attraction which suited his mood of mind. 

“IT will make her trouble for my pain,” said he . 
‘‘she shall think me dead here on a foreign shore 
with my heart full of her, while I shall be alive 
and rich and famous as a traveler and a scientific 
man. And while my fortune enriches me it shall 
aggravate her. My lawyer shall arrange that. I 
shall never go back to America again or take my 
own name, but I will make a new one famous, 
And I will strike her hard in her ruling passion.” 

Mr. Atkins would have looked upon} himself as 
having done evil if he had seen the letter which 
Hastings enclosed with his to go back to New 
York. 

A few nights after, a boat came off to the little 
island and carried away a passenger. It was 
Emory Hastings plunging into space. His black 
attendants knew him under another name; and 
in a few months, to everybody but a lawyer in 
New York and a missionary on the African coast, 
Emory was among the men lying in a forgotten 
grave. 

Two months after his departure, a party of 
officers, in the blue uniform of the United States, 
went rowing from their ship to the little island 
where Mr. Atkins’s house stood. They asked for 
the missionary, but the poor old Kroo woman, 
speaking the most limited and mangled English, 
and who was the only living being there, seemed 
to say that he had gone to Cape Palmas, and she 
knew of no other person. They strolled about 
the grounds a little, and came on the enclosure 
where were buried the wife and two children of 
the missionary. One mound was fresher looking 
than the others. With an instinctive lifting of 
their caps, they gathered round it. ‘‘That must | 


-be where poor old Hastings is buried,” said one, 


and then they went back, slowly and more silently 
than usual, down the winding path cut through 
the solid green of a tropical undergrowth, to their 
boat, and rowed away. No one doubted that he 
had stood by the pile of earth under which lay 
the last of their comrade. 

(To be continued.) 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE VERSUS 
NESCIENCE. 


By AuGustus BLAUVELT. 








HE subject of religion and science, or more 

accurately speaking, the subject of the science 
of religien is doubtless one of the most prominent 
and one of the most absorbing now before the 
public mind. And in connection with this subject, 
anything like a fundamental treatment cannot by 
any possibility be inaugurated in these pages 
without first of all coming to a specific under- 
standing with the question whether religion asa 
subject matter of investigation properly belongs 
at all within the province of science, or is only to 
be remanded by the truly scientific thinker wholly 
into the regions of the unknown and the unknow- 
able. That it is thus to be remanded Mr. Herbert 
Spencer never wearies of affirming. For example : 
‘Positive knowledge,” says he, ‘‘does not, and 
never can fill the whole region of possible thought. 
At the uttermost reach of discovery there arises, 
and must ever arise, the question—what lies 
beyond? As it is impossible to think of a limit 
to space so as to exclude the idea of space lying 
outside [that limit, so we cannot conceive of any 
explanation profound enough to exclude the 
question—what is the explanation of that explana- 
tion? Regarding science as a gradually increas- 
ing sphere, we may say that every addition to its 
surface does but bring it into wider contact with 
surrounding nescience. There must ever remain 
therefore two antithetical modes of mental action. 
Throughout all future time, as now, the human 
mind may occupy itself, not only with ascertained 
phenomena and their relations, but also with that 
unascertained something which phenomena and 
their relationsimply. Hence if knowledge cannot 
monopolize consciousness, if it must always con- 
tinue possible for the mind to dwell upon that 
which transcends knowledge, then there can 
never cease to be a place for something of the 
nature of religion; since religion, under all its 
forms, is distinguished from everything else in * 
this, that its subject matter is that which passes 
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the sphere of experience.” ‘‘ But while from the 
beginning religion has had the all-essential office 
of preventing men from being wholly absorbed in 
the relative or immediate, and of awakening them 
to a consciousness of something beyond it, this 
office has been but very imperfectly discharged. 
Religion has ever been more or less irreligious ; 
.and it continues to be partially irreligious even 
now. In the first place, as implied above, it has 
-all along professed to have some knowledge of 
that which transcends knowledge and has so con- 
tradicted its own teachings. While with one 
breath it has asserted that the Cause of all things 
passes understanding, it has, with the next breath, 
-agserted that the Cause of all things possesses such 
or such attributes—can in so far be understood.” 
**Religion has, from the first, struggled to unite 
more or less science with its nescience re- 
ligion, though at the outset it asserted a mystery, 
also made numerous definite assertions respecting 
this mystery—professed to know its. nature in the 
minutest detail; and in so far as it claimed 
positive knowledge it trespassed upon the prov- 
ince of science. From the times of early 
mythologies, when such intimate acquaintance 
with the mystery was alleged, down to our own 
days, when but a few abstract and vague pro- 
positions are maintained, religion has been com- 
pelled by science to give up one after another of 
its dogmas—of those assumed cognitions which it 
could not substantiate.” 


But the question now arises: Why should Mr. 
Spencer thus undertake to banish, not a portion, 
but all of the subject matter of religion from the 
realms of science into the realms of nescience? 
Why because, as he tells us, ‘‘the nature of the 
Inserutable Power manifested to us through all 
phenomena transcends all intuition and is beyond 
imagination.” And yet Mr. Spencer might as 
well, for any such reason as this, remand the entire 
subject matter in all other provinces of investi- 
gation as in the province of religion into the 
regions of nescience versus science. To illustrate : 
Prof. Le Conte, in his capacity of a physical 
. scientist, thus declares himself; ‘‘I must again 
repeat what I have already so often said, viz, that 
there is a mystery in all existence. What 
matter is we know not, and reason cannot tell us. 
All we know is, how the material world reveals 
itself to us as phenomena.” Confronted with this 
dilemma what does the physical scientist. propose 
todo? Relegate all questions in the domain of 
material research to the regions of nescience versus 
‘science? Todo that would be to blot out geology ; 
would be to blot out astronomy ; would be to blot 
out chemistry ; would be to blot out in a word all 
physical science. Accordingly a distinction must 
‘be made. Certain questions in the domain of 
matter—such as the question what the nature of 
matter is—transcend intuition and are beyond 
imagination. These questions are necessarily re- 
manded to the domain of nescience. But other 
-questions relate to the phenomenal aspects of 
‘matter; now these latter questions lie within the 
sphere, not of nescience, but of science proper, 
and are thus regarded and treated by the physical 
scientist. 

In like manner, in the domain of religion, cer- 
tain questions doubtless fall within the regions of 
nescience versus science—e. g.—What is the 
absolute nature of God ? 

But we must not forget to point out that Mr. 
‘Spencer is likewise writing from the stand-point 
that it is even among ‘‘the postulates without 
“which we cannot think,” that there exists ‘‘an 
unknown cause of the known effects which we 
-eall phenomena.” Or, as Mr. John Fiske—one 
of the Jeading American disciples and expositors 
-of Mr. Spencer—is obliged to say: ‘“‘It is enough 
to remind the reader that Deity is unknowable 
_just in so far as itis not manifested to conscious- 
ness through the phenomenal world,—knowable 
just in so far asit is thus manifested ; unknowable 
in so far as infinite and absolute,—knowable in 
the order of its phenomenal manifestations; 
knowable, in a symbolic way, as the Power which 
is disclosed in every throb of the mighty rhythmic 
life of the universe; knowable as the eternal 
:source of a moral law which is implicated with 
each action of our lives, and in obedience to which 
lies our only guaranty of the happiness which is 
incorruptible, and which neither inevitable mis- 
fortune nor unmerited obloquy can take away. 
“Thus, though we may not by searching find out 
‘God, though we may not compass infinitude or 
attain to absolute knowledge, we may at least 
know all that it concerns us to know, as intelligent 
-and responsible beings.” 

Is it not as true in the domain of religion as.it is 
in any other domain, that the scientist is con- 





fronted with the phenomenal and knowable effects 
of the Unknown Cause? Take, for example, the 
scene of the original promulgation of the 
Decalogue on Mt. Sinai as it is depicted to us in 
the book of Exodus. Is no part of that trans- 
action phenomenal? Whether as a matter of 
scientific verity such a transaction ever indeed took 
place is of course an open question. But whether 
the transaction if it did or did not take place 
legitimately belongs in the regions of nescience or 
science we submit is not our question. On the 
other hand, and that beyond the possibility of 
question, it is a subject matter of investigation 
lying plainly within the regions of science versus 
nescience. If any modern scientific thinker should 
undertake to remand the transaction to the realms 
of the unknowable he would be obliged to do so 
on the ground of its belonging to a pre-historic 
epoch and not on the ground of its belonging to 
the realms of nescience versus science. 

We conclude therefore that religion, like all 
other subject matters of investigation, has its 
knowable aspects as well as its unknowable, and 
by consequence that the science of religion, if it 
deal only with the knowable aspects of its subject 
matter, must take its place on the same piane 
and level with any other special branch of science, 
as, for example, that of geology or biology. 








THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 


(Harper’s Magazine for April.] 


[The following lines were written many years ago by 
Richard Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton, who has 
been quite recently traveling in the United States. Naturally 
enough, they gave great offense to some of the dignitaries of 
the Established Church in England, and one of the con- 
sequences was that they do not appear in the later edition of 
his works. The copy from which we print was furnished by 
Lord Houghton himself toa friend who had once read the 
lines, and had tried in vain to find them in print. He has 
kindly allowed us to place them before our readers. Are 
there any church dignitaries or church-goers in this country 
whom these verses can offend ?] 


STOOD one Sunday morning 
Beforea large church door; , 
The congregation gathered, 
And carriages a score. 
From one outstepped a lady 
I oft had seen before. 


Her hand was on a prayer-book, 
And held a vinaigrette: 

The sign of man’s redemption 
Clear on the book was set, 

Above the cross there glistened 
A golden coronet. 


For her the obsequious beadle 
The inner door flung wide. 
Lightly, as up a ball-room, 
Her footsteps seemed to glide: 
There might be good thoughts in her, 
For all her evil pride. 


But after her a woman 
Peeped wistfully within, 

On whose wan face was graven 
Life’s hardest discipline, 

‘The trace of the sad trinity 
Of weakness, pain, and sin. 


‘The few free seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pray. 
With her worn garb contrasted 
Each side in fair array. 
“* God’s house holds no poor sinners,”’ 
She sighed, and walked away. 


Old Heathendom’s vast temples 
Hold men of every state; 

‘The steps of far Benares 
Commingie small and great: 

‘The dome of Saint Sophia 
Confounds all human state; 


‘The aisles of blessed Peter 
Are open‘all the year: 

‘Phrougkout wide Christian Europe 
The Christian’s right is clear 

"To use God’s house in freedom, 
Each man the other’s peer, 


Save only in that England 


Where this disgrace I saw— . 


England, where no one crouches 
In Tyranny’s base awe— 

England, where all are equal 
Beneath the eye of iaw. 


Yet there, too, each cathedral 
Contrasts its ample room ; 

No weary beggar resting 
Within the holy gloom: 

Ne earnest student musing 
Beside the famous tomb. 


Who shall remove this evil 
That desecrates our age— 

A scandal great as ever 
Tconoclastic rage? 

Who to this Christian peeple 
Restore their heritage? 





IS IT A CLUB OR A CHURCH? 
By Rey. R. CorDLeEy. 


| e~ idea a church has of its mission will very 
largely shape its efforts and measure its suc- 
cess. And the controlling idea of a church does 
not always appear in its covenant or manual. In 
fact there is usually in a church an unwritten law 
and an unwritten constitution that are far more 
potent than anything formally adopted, and pub- 
lished to the world. The covenant may say one 
thing and the whole temper of the church say 
another. Thousands of Christians regard the 
church as they do a club—an organization for the 
mutual benefit of its members, and for the gather- 
ing of congenial spirits. When strangers come 
among them the first question is whether they 
are of the kind wanted in their circle. If not, 
they are left out, not by any rule or any church 
action but by something more potent than 
either. Instead of living for humanity, they aim 
at gathering a pleasant social circle, congenial to 
their own tastes. As some writer has said of cer- 
tain families at Newport, ‘their set is full,” and 
no new comer can enter except he be well intro- 
duced and vouched for, or else have a face of flint. 
Of course they can join the church, but they will 
not be received into its circle. The old Baptist 
deacon, who told an unwelcome applicant that 
‘there was no vacancy in their church just then,” 
was only a little more frank than usual, and ex- 
pressed in words what others only feel and express 
in deeds. Of course there can be no rule exclud- 
ing undesirable applicants. Rules of such a na- 
ture would not look well on the book. But there 
are more ways than one to London, and there can 
be cold looks that shall be harder to face than the 
lions in the pilgrim’s path. Strangers are some- 
times received into such a circle after a proper 
probation. After being kept in the entry, and 
sitting on back seats, and being looked at through 
opera glasses sufficiently long, they are sometimes 
gradually taken into social fellowship. Chris- 
tian fellowship is not of much account in such 
a church, and one would hardly go there for 
that. 

Of course there is a kind of powerin this. For 
many people select their church on this very 
principle. They inquire about its social attrac- 
tions, the social position of its members, the 
elegance of its house, and the comfort of its seats. 
They are far more anxious about its social stand- 
ing than its piety; more solicitous about its 
refinement than about its Christian activity. Of 
course true refinement and culture do not hurt a 
church, but are a help. Every man is bound to 
secure all the refinement he can, and every church 
is bound to elevate and refine as well as to Chris- 
tianize. But there is a mobbish assumption of 
culture and refinement which is a burlesque on 
the genuine article. It puts on a great many airs, 
and talks a great deal about ‘‘ good society” and 
‘social standing.” It is very careful to have every- 
body understand the grade of society to which it 
belongs. It likes to stand off by itself and wrap 
its robes close around it. Like Pendennis at 
Oxbridge, it would take a ‘“‘ perfumed bath” after 
mingling with any of the lowly. It is very particu- 
lar as to who walks by its side in the street, and 
as to who sits next to it in church. It is very 
much afraid of being confounded with common 
people. And well it may be, for such a mistake 
would be the most natural thing in the world. It 
needs some badge to distinguish it. Just as the 
painter found it necessary to write, ‘‘ This is the 
bear, and this is the cow.” It makes acquaint- 
ances with great caution, and is always afraid of 
losing caste and of being contaminated. And the 
fear has a good foundation. Paste jewels are 
easily tarnished. 

But true merit is always modest and always 
confident. It never thinks of contamination or 
confusion. It never fears being contaminated by 
its associations. The acid never spots the gold. 
It is the plated ware that must be protected so 
earefully. Those who are conscious of genuine- 
ness know that everything finds its level, and that 
no pretense, and no assumptions, and no airs can 
cover up realities, or long make the false appear 
the true. 

Such a spirit as this curses and blights many a 
church. We may call it the ‘‘club-house theory” 
of church organization. The great aim of the 
members is to make the church pleasant,and con- 
genial to themselves, and to draw in those who 
will be an addition to their circle. They seem to 
feel that the church is their own, and that they 
have a perfect right to shape it to their own 
tastes, and use it for their own advantage. They 
will talk of the impertinence of all outside criti-~ 
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cism. ‘May not a man do what he will with his 
own ?” 

But the church is Christ’s, if it be a church at 
all. His lawis its constitution. It exists by his 
authority and for his work. It forfeits its charter 
when it fails to meet its design. The building up 
of its own members is a part of that design, but 
only as a means to something broader. Every 
Christian is bound to make the most of himself, 
but not for himself, but for Christ, and for the 
world Christ came to save. The church only 
aggregates the purposes of individual consecra- 
tion. What each one covenants todo for himself, 
they all combine to do as a body. 

The church is not an organization for mutual 
admiration, or mainly for mutual comfort and 
help, or even for mutual spiritual growth alone. 
It is for Christ’s work. Its members have put 
themselves under his law, and pledged themselves 
to live for his kingdom. There must all God’s 
children be welcome as to their father’s house. 
And there all who wish to return to God must 
find an open door and a ready welcome. Without 
asking about his pedigree, or his standing, or his 
purse, the church must receive him, the returning 
prodigal, to Christian fellowship and Christian 
cheer. 








MUST GIVE US PAUSE. 


By Sister FRANCES. 


OWEVER we may disagree with the declar- 
ation of the Hon. Heister Clymer that ‘‘ the 
conduct of the late Secretary of War is the proper 
outgrowth of the misgovernment that has cursed 
the land for years past,” we can heartily assent to 
the rest of his solemn arraignment, that the recent 
disclosure is indeed ‘‘ the true exponent of the cor- 
ruption and the extravagance ” that have run riot 
since the war; the true sequel when wealth lives 
by seeming. It seems to be the old story, ‘‘ The 
woman tempted me and I did eat.” The glimpse 
that we have had of domestic intrigue brings pain 
and deeper shame to the story; and the talk in 
the nursery by the cradle of aninnocent and newly 
orphaned child carries us back to the darkest 
chronicles of court plots in the Old World. 

There is, as yet, no testimony to show that the 
initial steps of the post trading bargain were 
known to the Secretary ; but that, ‘‘ being in,” he 
weakly allowed the corrupt tide to carry him at 
will. The complication of personal friendship and 
an exchange of kindnesses between the contract- 
ing parties, in the first instance, gives just that 
mingled thread of good with evil that makes us 
fancy the Secretary, in bestowing the appoint- 
ment, was more sinned against than sinning. But 
when the first check was received from such a 
source, all excuse for blindness vanishes. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense talked 
of late about shielding women from exposure, 
from the consequences of their acts, publicity, 
and so forth. The first impression of the Presi- 
dent, even, seems to have been that the Secre- 
tary’s resignation was a sort of felo de se, as 
scapegoat for a guiltier party. We doubt if there 
are a dozen American women who would accept 
of irresponsibility on such terms. American men 
are chivalric, and it is always chivalric to defend 
the weak ; but American women are not weak, 
intellectually. At Washington, as elsewhere, the 
epigram of Mrs. Poyser holds good, ‘‘God Al- 
mighty made ’em to match the men.” Indeed, 
viewing the “‘ pace” that prevails in all our large 
cities, one is inclined to the axiom that the women 
are strong ; and that it is the men who are weak, 
and to be shielded. 

The business man has learned to think it loss of 
prestige, of credit, to confess a retrenchment for 
economy’s sake; the salaried official must keep 
step with the wealthy contractor ; the wife of the 
Congressman must outshine the wife of the Boss. 
And so the corrupt bargain thrives, and hands, 
once clean and pure, are soiled because of the 
wedded hand they hold within their own. For it 
is but a reflected vanity that enables a man to 
delight in his wife’s glitter and show. It pleases 
him because it pleases‘her. And a woman, it has 
long been conceded, does not dress to please men, 
but for the admiring gaze of other women. 

Many wives, it is urged, are kept in ignorance 
of their husbands’ business ; it is not their fault, 
therefore, if they tempt him to extravagance be- 
yond his means. It seems to us this is somewhat 
an old-fashioned plea, and belongs to the society 
of twenty years ago rather than now. There are 
so many business women, so many self-supporting 
Wives and mothers, that the faculty for affairs is 
abroad, and even the pets of fortune partake of it 
in measure. Many of these share their husbands’ 
confidence to sufficient extent to watch the stock- 





list with attention and anxiety ; and there are few 
wives, nowadays, when a husband is interested in 
the paesage of a particular bill, who have not the 
shrewdness to share his vigilance and the ability 
to discuss its bearings with him. It is to dis- 
credit the intelligence of American women, part- 
ners and comrades in their husbands’ fortune, 
to shelter them with the immunities of the walk- 
ing doll. But a doll with an unlimited power for 
evil, and no public nor social responsibility there- 
for, is an anomaly. 

Out of Washington, as well, we may read the 
handwriting on thé wall: ‘‘ Thou art weighed in 
the balance and found wanting.” As a nation we 
have never yet paid the debt of the war. We 
have pushed it on from year to year, at high 
interest and with forced loans on the future. But 
there comes a time when even these fail, and 
there is nothing left to trade upon but honor. It 
is time for American women to face these respon- 
sibilities. Itis a moral rather than an intellectual 
defect as the case stands now; when a woman 
consents to extravagant living, reckless of the 
method of supply, and sets forth, on an official’s 
salary or the precarious gains of a merchant, the 
show and splendor of a princely fortune. 

And it rests with women of fortune to set a 
good example for their country’s sake. The 
leaders of society in cities, towns and little vil- 
lages must set the fashion of unwonted thrift. 
Retrenchment must begin with those who need it 
not. Fashionable women thought it no hardship, 
during the war, to put aside their diamonds and 
set bravely to work for the soldiers and the Sani- 
tary Commission. It is another war we are in 
the midst of, to-day, all the fiercer that it is a 
silent struggle: whether national honor, as 
represented in high government officials, in gov- 
ernment employés of every rank, in the governing 
houses themselves, is to go down before the 
insidious forces that have sapped states and king- 
doms before now. Strong to resist treason, privy 
conspiracy and sedition, is the Republic, poisoned, 
to die of this foul disease ? 

And the Republic, husbands and wives who 
read this paper, is yow, to-day. On this point it 
is well to take grave and earnest counsel with 
each other. And, however inclined the husband 
may be to reverse the excuse of Adam, and take 
the temptation and guilt on himself alone, let us 
hope the wife will be clearer-sighted. Even when 
it seems impossible that no loss of honor, no feel- 
ing of fair fame, should be the outeome of their 
extravagance, the tragedy we have just looked on 
must give us pause. ‘‘Be innocent of the knowl- 
edge, dearest chuck,” pleads Macbeth with his 
scheming help-meet. Innocence under such con- 
scious conditions cannot shelter itself behind 
ignorance, neither can it plead indifference in bar 
of judgment ; a willful blindness makes a consent- 
ing complicity. Whoso bindeth heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne upon men’s shoulders 
eannot be innocent of the knowledge that such 
pressure leads to dishonor or to despair. 








YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


N the eleventh lecture on Preaching, before 
the Yale theological students, Dr. Taylor con- 
sidered The Pastorate aud Pastoral Visitation. 
The pastorate and pulpit act and react upon 
each other. The experiences of the people, gath- 
ered by the minister in intercourse among them, 
serve to enrich his discourses, and the character 
and conduct of the pastor during the week will 
either deepen or efface their impressions. It is of 
the utmost importance that the minister be 
thoroughly alive to the bearing which his pas- 
toral demeanor has upon his pulpit efficiency. 
His life is itself a sermon. He should not put on 
an artificial piety, nor mistake moroseness for 
sanctity. He is bound by no stricter laws than 


._laymen. There are not two standards of Chris- 


tian morality. The minister may have some rea- 
sons which others have not for seeking to walk 
worthily of the Gospel, but every professing 
Christian should be walking the same way. He 
should set a good example, it is true, but the pat- 
tern is one and the same for all believers. Culti- 
vate a sense of the presence of Christ with you in 
all your goings out and comings in, and all will 
come right of itself. . 

Do not attempt too much at the outset of your 
ministry in reference to parish matters. Your ear- 
liest impulse will be, as soon as you discover how 
matters are, to set everything right in a moment. 
The best economy is to make haste slowly. The 
first thing to do is to attain ease in the prepara- 
tion of your discourses. A little systematic and 
persevering effort will enable you to accomplish 





this. But in order to do it you must resist temp- 
tation, which will come before you, to do a great 
many things at the same time. For the first year 
of your pastorate you cannot carty on a great 
number of enterprises. Robert Hall was in the 
habit of saying that, ‘‘ when the devil saw that a 
young minister was in earnest, he got on his back 
and rode him to death, in order that he might get 
the sooner rid of him.” Statistics show that the 
greatest mortality among ministers is during the 
first three years of their settlement. One cause is 
that young ministers put too many irons in the 
fire. Take work upon yourselves gradually. Let 
zeal be tempered with discretion. 

Do not attempt to do everything yourself. 
Train others for work. Study the brethren, and 
seek to put each to that for which he is best 
adapted. Cultivate the faculty of organization. 
Let the church grow up under you into a finely 
constituted piece of spiritual mechanism, every 
part, as in a steam engine, nicely adapted to all 
the rest, and the whole calculated to tell with 
effect on the world around, while all you have to 
do is to sustain the water at boiling point, so as to 
generate the power which is to keep the whole in 
motion. 

But do not attempt to have everything your 
own way. Military discipline cannot be intro- 
duced into the Christian Church. You are to 
move people by influence, not by authority. 
When your plans are not favored, be thankful 
that there are so many in the church who are 
wiser than yonrself, and make the best of it. Do 
not be continually uttering predictions, and espe- 
cially do not say, “I told you so,” if a thing pre- 
dicted comes to pass. Leave te lesson to burn 
itself in silently. It will not be without lasting 
effect. 

As to visitation, the pastor’s first care should be 
for the aged, the sick, the bereaved, and those 
suffering from any kind of trial. The afflicted 
long for sympathy. Let them not look to you in 
vain. That your sympathy may be real, keep 
yourself in sympathy with Christ. Consolation 
will be best imparted in words of Scripture, and 
these will be most powerful when you have proved 
them in your own experience. When you enter 
the chamber of the sick one cultivate the gentle- 
ness of your Master. Speak softly and tenderly, 
and lead the sufferer to Christ. Let a holy cheer- 
fulness surround you like a halo. 

The benefits of such ministrations are not re- 
stricted to simply the sick and sorrowful. They 
will open to you the hearts of all the members of 
the household. Those who will profit most by 
your labors in the pulpit will be those whom you 
have visited and comforted in their affliction. 

On the subject of general, systematic visitation 
the lecturer gave an interesting sketch of his own 
experience. In his first settlement he began by 
systematic visitation, accompanied by an elder, 
the presence of whom was a constant embarrass- 
ment. In such circumstances pastoral visitation 
became an absolute drudgery. He had not then 
heard of the device by which a minister in Scot- 
land once ridded himself of his attendant, by ask- 
ing him to pray at several places in succession, 
whereupon he suddenly remembered an engage- 
ment up town and disappeared. 

At Liverpool he pursued a different course. 
While keeping still before his mind a certain sys- 
tematic plan, he gave up the formal method, and 
went into each house as a friend and brother. 
As opportunity offered, he dropped a word for 
the Master, and at the close attempted to gather 
up into a brief prayer the supplications deemed 
most appropriate. Finally he determined to make 
public announcement on the Sabbath of the day 
and district which he meant to take. When he 
came to New York he resumed this practice in 
every particular, save that he found it not always 
convenient to offer prayer, and he has found it to 
work admirably, with many advantages beth to 
himself and the people. 

In dealing with the people when visiting them, 
shun all stiffness and formality. Be not so pom- 
pous and formidable that the children will run 
and hide at your approach. Be natural and affa- 
ble. Let your heart be open, and your words 
free. Do not drag in religious topics in such a 
way as to make the whole subject distasteful. 
Cultivate the art of incidental allusion. You will 
make a great mistake if you undervalue the vis- 
itation of your people. 

In the twelfth and last lecture of the course, 
the subject treated was The Relation of the Pulpit 
to Present Questions. The successful minister, he 
said, must give himself wholly to his work, con- 
tenting himself to leave many other things alone. 
All other ambitions must be given up for Christ.. 
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Better renounce the ministry altogether than to 
continue in it half-heartedly. And yet youshould 
adopt no narrow and restricted idea of yout call- 
ing. It is the privilege of the minister to bring 
the principles and motives of the Gospel to bear 
upon the circumstances of the times, and the 
questions now agitating the minds of men. 

Thus there are many social subjects intimately 
connected with the welfare of men which not only 
may, but ought, to be treated in the pulpit. 
Foremost among these is the condition of a large 
proportion of the poorer classes of the land. 
What ignorance, intemperance, and immorality 
prevail among them, even at our very doors! 
Then there is the ever-increasing estrangement 
between employers and the employed, which can- 
not but fill the mind with sad forebodings for the 
future. At another extremity of the social scale 
the luxury and extravagance and ostentatious 
rivalry which appear reveal a heartless worldliness 
and a grasping selfishness. These things the 
Christian preacher cannot pass by on the other 
side. They threaten the very life of the nation, 
and no less do they imperil the church. We must 


rouse Christians to their duty to those around | 


them who are perishing for lack of knowledge. 
For the Gospel is the only remedy that can meet 
the manifold evils of society. All these are but so 
many different symptoms of the one disease of 
sin, and nothing can permanently remove them 
which does not eradicate zt. Only the power of 
the Holy Ghost working in and through the belief 
of the truth as it is in Jesus can regenerate socie- 
ty. We should endeavor to stimulate every Chris- 
tian to be a home missionary. 

The enterprise which Christian men are now 
earrying on in New York is, doubtless, in the 
providence of God, to lead to some developments 
in home missionary matters which shall be 
‘fraught with blessings to the land. It has shown 
that the lowest stratum of society can be reached 
by the gospel. It has demonstrated that some 
men are better qualified for reaching these classes 
than others. It has also shown that Christian 
codperation between the members of different 
denominations is a possible thing. If all this may 
last for two months, why should it not last for 
years ? 

Another class of subjects may be termed polit- 
ical. Since the Christian is a citizen as well asa 
saint, it is within the province of the pulpit to 
insist, occasionally, on the importance of Chris- 
tians taking a practical interest in political mat- 
ters, and exhort them to take their Christianity 
with them when they go to the polls. This is the 
only way to purify our political life. Yet the 
preacher ought not to use his pulpit in the inter- 
est of any party. If the questions under discus- 
sion have such moral and religious bearing that 
he feels compelled to exert his influence, let him 
go to the political platform rather than the pul- 
‘pit. The latter gives no opportunity of reply to 
the hearer, and it isunfair as well as unseemly for 
the minister to thus take advantage of his posi- 
tion. His appearance on the platform will be all 
the more effective if it is known that he has 
excluded all partisanship from the house of God. 
As arule, however, the minister of Christ should 
take this course only when some sacred right of 
humanity is assailed. Still another class of ques- 
‘tions has been developed by the advancement of 
seience. The minister should not be an alarmist 
in relation to such subjects. If on its own evi- 
dence the Bible is true, no other truth can harm 
it in the end. The fact of Christ’s resurrection 
from the dead is not to be imperilled by any ques- 
tion of chronology or the antiquity of [the race. 
Do not be always attacking scientific men. It is 
ungenerous and untrue to insinuate that science 
necessarily tends to skepticism. Do not attempt 
to answer objections named by scientists, unless 
you have fully and fairly mastered the subject 
yourself. If you cannot speak with the authority 
of conclusiveness, the best thing you can do is to 
lead sinful souls to Christ, and let them receive 
from him such experimental evidence of the reality 
of his salvation as no power of infidelity can ever 
shake. Let it not be forgotten that only the gos- 
pel can ever meet the deep and solemn experi- 
ences of the human soul. Science has no remedy 
for the profound needs of the spiritual life. The 
gospel will outlive all philosophical attack, and 
survive every form of scientific unbelief. Religion 
and science should not be spoken of as antago- 
nists. They are as the elder and younger sisters 
in the same family, and science will eventually find 
its resting place in the bosom of religious truth. 
You can afford to bid science ‘‘God speed,” and 
you may rest assured that truth in one depart- 
ment can never falsify that which on its own evi- 





dence has been ascertained to be true in another. 


HiIn closing the course, Dr. Taylor addressed a 
few fitting words to the students. The lectures 
have been highly appreciated by all who have lis- 
tened to them, embracing, in addition to the sem- 
inary, many of the pastors and other professional 
men of the city. The series has been able, earnest 
and eminently practical, abounding in beautiful 
imagery and vivid illustration. When published 
in book form, as they are soon to be, a valuable 
addition will be made to the literature on preach- 
ing which has sprung up from the Lyman Beecher 
Lectureship. , Tbs 


— Aeligions Helvs, 


At the consecration of the new St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal church, Rome, last Sunday, the services were 
conducted by twenty-five English, Scotch, and Irish 
clergymen. Bishop Littlejobn, of Brooklyn, delivered 
the address. The Bishops of Peterborough, Gibraltar, 
and others, as well as Lord Plunkett and Rev. Messrs. 
Brooke and Nevin, the British Ambassador, and the 
American Minister were present. The ceremony lasted 
four hours, and terminated with the ordination of a 
clerk in holy orders. 

















The Livingstonia Missionary Expedition, sent 
out and to besupported by the Scotch Presbyterian 
churches, arrived safely at Lake Nyassa, October 12th. 
At Cape Maclear, the party commenced building mis- 
sion houses. The little steamer Ilala, constructed pur- 


| posely for the Expedition, has been launched on the 


Lake and is expected to do good service in opening up 
the country to the missiomaries. There is reason to 
believe, also, that its presence in that region will 
diminish the interior slave trade, the Lake being on 
the thoroughfare to the coust. 





As usual, the Hippodrome during the past week 
has been filled daily with Moody and Sankey audi- 
ences. These laymen have shown no abatement of 
earnestness in the conduct of their services, nor their 
hearers any less interest than in previous weeks. As 
we go to press the convention of ministers and laymen 
is assembling, and our next issue will contain an out- 
line of its sessions. The favorable opportunity it gives 
to pastors to meet each other and hear Mr. Moody, too, 
will doubtless bring many of them to the city. If they 
go back to their churches, without taking with them 
more than one good hint about their work, it will be 
their fault alone. 





Mr. Osborn Morgan’s Burial Bill has been de- 
feated in Parliament by the small majority of thirty- 
two. In view of the fact that Disraeli and the Church 
Establishment people threw their whole weight against 
the measure, the Nouconformists regard their slight 
defeat as considerable of a victory. The question, as 
has been stated before, was whether none but the 
English burial service is to be read in parish grave- 
yards, though the person buried -may not have been a 
churchman. The English religious papers are full of 
the subject, the church journals holding}that the giv- 
ing up of one point to Dissenters opens the way for 
them to make further demands looking to the dis- 
establishment of the State church. 





Speaking of the relative strength of the Congre- 
gationalistsand Baptists in Connecticut, a correspond- 
ent of the Watchman finds the former the dominant 
church, owing largely to the influence which Yale 
College exerts in almost every town and village of the 
State. Yet, he writes, the Baptists have a strong 
foothold in Hartford, New Haven, and elsewhere with 
churches than which few in New England have larger 
membership. And South-eastern Connecticut is more 
strongly Baptist than any other section of the State. 
Tn the precincts of Norwich were born Thomas Bald- 
win and Isaac Backus, whose names are mighty yet. 
The Baptist minister is permitted now to preach in 
the pulpit of the very church which a century ago 
threw the mother of Backus in jail for nonconformity. 
The Separatists were stronger in this region, and many 
of them became Baptists. 





An International Temperance Convention of 
Christian Women is called to meet at the Academy of 
Music, in Philadelphia, June 12. It will be conducted 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Temperance 
Union, which has been in existence for nearly two 
years, and which now has agencies in almost every 
town and village in more than twenty States. The 
most important methods of work are—the training of 
the young infa temperance gospel; the organizing of 
young ladies into leagues against the habit of social 
drinking; the establishment of free reading rooms, 
temperance restaurants and friendly inns, where men 
can spend the evening and secure meals, without the 
temptation to drink; the opening of homes for the 
reformation of women; and prayer-meetings in suit- 
able rooms fitted up for that purpose. Its officers are 
as follows: Miss Frances E. Willard, President; Mrs. 
Maria B. Holyoke, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
G.T. Pomeroy, Ass’t Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
L. R. Hall, Recording Secretary; Mrs. E. P. Howell, 








Pulpit and Press Secretary ; Mrs. George Rounds, Treas 
urer. Headquarters, Room 3, No. 148 Madison streot, 
Chicago. 





By the failure of Daniel Drew the Methodist 
Theological Seminary at Madison, N. J., which he 
endowed and which bears bis name, is temporarily 
embarrassed. The endowment fund of $250,000 was 
secured only by his note, aud the interest, amounting 
to $17,600, now due, is not forthcoming. It has been 
suggested by many parties interested in the institu- 
tion, that a maintenannce fund of $250,000 should be 
raised by subscriptions, and that the professorships 
should be permanently endowed. This plan was 
encouraged by the Trustees at their meeting in this 
city last week. It is proposed to meet the interest and 
current expenses—$20,000 per annum—by immediate 
subscriptions. . Mr. Drew, before his failure, had 
expended the following amount of money on the sem- 
inary: Main building and land of 100 acres, $100,000: 
two dormitories, $75,000; four professors’ houses, 
$84,000; library, $25,000; nine years’ interest on a pro- 
posed gift of $250,000, $180,000. Total, $464,000. 





Eastern Massachusetts papers continue to speak 
of the temperance movement in that part of the State 
as making much progress under Dr, Reynolds's lead- 
ership. At Gloucester, Salem, Lynn, Canton, Woburn, 
reform clubs have been organized and many are sign- 
ing the pledge. Swampscott claims to be the banner 
town in results thus far. It has a population in round 
numbers of about two thousand people, mostly sea- 
faring men, but it bas a reform club of three hundred 
men, a Ladies’ Temperance Union numbering one 
hundred and fifty, a ‘‘Reynolds Temperance Club” 
containing fifty youths, and a children’s society with 
a membership of one hundred and sixty-four. “Suck 
a showing,” writes a Swampscott correspondent, “ is. 
worth speaking about, for everybody knows that the 
toilers by the sea are subject to greater temptations 
than are many other classes of workers in life, and 
when these men, proverbial for their reckless gener- 
osity and disregard for self, stand up manfully to the 
front and dare to do right, they mean business every 
time.” 





President Porter's memorial sermon on the life 
and services of the late Dr. Bushnell, delivered in Yale 
College chapel Jast Sunday morning, appears in print 
tco late to receive more than a brief notice this week. 
The intimacy during life between Dr. Porter and the 
deceased has enabled the former to give us glimpses of 
the inner life of the departed preacher. For this rea- 
son the discourse is specially interesting. Its closing 
sentences are as follows: ‘“‘On one of the last days of 
the last year I spent two or three hours with Dr. 
Bushnell in what I believed would be a farewell visit. 
He was cheerful in spirit and buoyantin humor. He 
talked of the present and the past with more than his 
usual spirit and freedom, with an indescribable sim- 
plicity and loveliness. At parting he asked me to 
come again for another three hours as pleasant as 
these. I bade him good-by, never to meet with him 
again in what we call the present life. I know not 
where or when we may meet again, nor under what 
surroundings, whether in scenes to which earth's scen- 
ery has no analogies or ip a place like that where his 
boybood was spent—‘a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and 
hills;’ but of this I am certain—that wherever and 
whatever that land may be, ‘the glory of God will 
lighten it, and the Lamb will be the light thereof;” 
and of this also—that the man whose character is 
formed more completely by faith in the Son of God in 
this life will be transformed into a manhood which is 
most glorious in the life which isto be.”’ 





Prof. Austin Phelps, of Andover, makes a prop- 
osition through the Advance which will meet with 
much less criticism than bas been called out by recent 
articles on fusing the Congregational with the Pres- 
byterian Church. It comes in the shape of an appeal 
for the relief of our home missionaries, whom he de- 
scribes as often having no money for new clothing, nor 
for new books, nor for the everworked wife, nor for 
educating the children, nor for the comfort of invalids, 
nor for a visit to friends, nor for replacing the lost cow 
or broken-down horse. And the appeal is not made to 
the churches or to rich people, but to the members of 
his own profession—to his brother ministers. Ac- 
knowledging that most of these have no more than 
they can live on, be still reminds them of Christ’s in- 
junction, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” Professor 
Phelps believes that if every pastor, editor, secretary, 
professor and minister who is comparatively well-to- 
do would select one home missionary to be his special 
charge, to whom he would remit some portion of his 
income, as the Lord bas prospered him, & considerable 
fregment of this privation among tbe pioneer and 
frentier preachers would be relieved. ‘Can we not,’* 
he asks, *‘ share with them, to some extent, the econo- 
my of clothing? With our more ready access to libra- 
ries, cannot some of us spare books for their scanty 
shelves, and periodicals for their bare tables? The 
picture which our taste craves for the parlor, er the 
bust for the study, does our usefulness or our culture 
so imperatively demand it that we cannot dispanse 
with it in order that our brother in the mountains 
may have fresh meat three times a week, instead of 
once? The journey even: doubtless we need it badly 
enough; but perhaps not so sorely as he does, Let wae 
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try to judge fraternallyfof these things. A conscience 
searching for a self-denial as an opportunity will 
surely find something which can be spared from our 
comfortable homes with no detriment to our health of 
body or mind orsoul. These men are our brothers in 
God's sight, in a sense nearer than that of kith and 
kin. We cannot forget who said, ‘Whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father, the same is my brother.’ Can 
we not do something to relieve our own painful sense 
of inequality between their lot and ours?’ 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


—Rev. James M. Whiton, of Lynn, is called to 
Lawrence, Mass. 

—Rev. Wm. H. Milburn, the blind preacher, is 
about to go to England on a lecturing tour. 


—Rev. Charles Smith has resigned the pastorate 
of the South Congregational Church of Andover. 


—Rev. Charles T. Weitzel has accepted the call 
from the First Congregational Church of Norwich. 

—Prof. Dollinger, it is stated, is preparing for 
publication parts of the reports of the Council of 
Trent which have never been circulated. 

—Rev. Henry L. Kendall, graduate of Andover 
in 1874, has received a unanimous call to the pastorate 
of the Old First Church, of Charlestown, Mass. ~~ 

—Reyv. Dr. Edson, of St. Anne’s Episcopal 
Church, Lowell, Mass., recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his occupancy of the parish parsonage. 

—Miss D. O. Hill, an English or Scotch lady, 
has designed a statue of Livingstone to be erected at 
Edinburgh. The figure holds in one hand a Bible and 
ip the other an axe. 

—Dr. 8. Wells Williams, of Utica, N. Y., for 
many years the secretary of the American legation in 
China, and a master of the Chinese tongue, has accept- 
ed a new professorship of Chinese language and litera- 
ture in Yale College—the first professorship of the 
kind established in this couutry. 

—Rev. J. G. B. Heath, of the New York Mis- 
sionary Society (Episcopal), gives his time and labor 
exclusively to the prisons of this city. Every Sunday 
morning a service is held by him in Yorkville Prison; 
on Sunday afternoon a service is held in the male de- 
partment of the Tombs. A choir of boys, ladies, and 
friends of che Mission furnishes the singing. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. . 


Lesson for April 2, Acts i. 1-12—The Ascending 
Lord ; for April 9, Acts ii. 1-11—The Day of Pentecost; 
for April 16, Acts ii. 12-28—Peter’s Defense. 





Rev. Simeon Gilbert, of Chicago, furnishes the 
Sunday-School Times with an interesting account of 
the origin of the present uniform series of lessons. The 
plan was broached in a crude shane in 1865, but it was 
not until 1867 that it was generally heard of. In that 
year, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, a produce dealer, of Chicago, 
now widely known as a very live Sunday-school man, 
began to advocate the uniform series, and to him the 
credit of bringing them into general use belongs. 
Speaking of this matter in 1869, the Sunday-School 
Journal said: ‘‘We give fair warning that if the 
blessed time ever does come, when all the children of 
this country study one lesson, we shall give the credit 
to B. F. Jacobs; he, and no one else, is ‘the original 
Jacobs.’’’ The first lessons were selected in the sum- 
mer of 1871 for the schools to take up in the year fol- 
lowing. Since then the series has come into use in all 
parts of the world. 





By the new arrangement of the lessons the 
alternation between the Old and New Testaments 
occurs quarterly, instead of semi-annually. Next 
Sunday the schools begin the study of the Acts of the 
Apostles. This book was probably written by Luke, 
who seems, according to Barth, to consider it as a 
second part of the evangelical history, and conse- 
quently as an indispensable sequel to that of the life 
of Jesus. It was written about the year 62, and its 
contents are devoted in general to the foundation of 
the early Christian church at Jerusalem, the spread of 
Christianity among the Gentiles by Paul, and the final 
labors of the apostles. The sources of the author’s in- 
formation, says Abbott’s dictionary, appear to have 
been personal knowledge, inquiry of contemporaries, 
and documents preserved in the primitive churches. 
Mr. Abbottsaysin the National Sunday School Teacher 
for April: “The object and nature of this book has 
been a matter of very considerable discussion. It is 
not properly the Acts of the Apostles, for after the list 
given in chapter i. 13 it only mentions three—Peter, 
James and John—and does not describe their lives and 
labors in any detail. The best manuscripts omit the 
words ‘of the Apostles,’ leaving the title of the book 
simply ‘Tuer Acts.’ And this seems to me to desig- 
nate correctly its nature. As the Gospels reveal the 
Teligion of Jesus Christ as embodied in his own life 
and teachings, and as the Epistles reveal it as em- 
bodied in more systematic and didactic forms, and as 
applied by the inspired apostles to the various expe- 
riences of individual and church life, this book reveals 
‘it as embodied in action. We have in the Gospels the 
fundamental principle of Christianity, in the Epistles 
its doctrine and practical teachings, and in this book 
the Acts of Christianity, or Christianity in action, 





General Hels, 


—The Turks have again been defeated in Her- 
zegovina. ‘ 

—It is again reported that Mr. New, U. 8. 
Treasurer, has resigned. 


—The German government is endeavoring to 
get possession of the State and private railways. 


—The New York Republicans and Pennsylvania 
Democrats last week passed resolutions in favor of 
hard money. 

—On the 2ist inst. sixteen Senators presented 
petitions against the drinking of liquor by officials of 
the government. 

—Some of the Holland dykes have been swept 
away by floods, with the result that about six thou- 
saud persons were driven from their homes. 


—Senator Jones of Nevada, who is the reputed 
owner fof much stock in silver mines, threatens to 
occupy two days with a speech upon silver. 

The rainfall of last Saturday amounted to more 
than four inches, by actual measurement—a quantity 
about equal to the average rainfall of a month. 


—On the 22d inst. the House passed, by a vote 
of 173 to 8, a bill prohibiting the levy of contributions 
bpon government officials for campaign purposes. 

—Another revolution has broken out in Mexico, 
the principal result at last accounts being the levying 
of a forced loan of $300,000 on the Matamora mer- 
chants. 

—Mr. Bristow still hesitates to issue, without 
positive instructions, the silver in his vaults, and he is 
unable, by lack of funds, to print more fractional 
currency. 

—The storm of Saturday last resulted in great 
damage to mill dams, railway tracks and bridges in 
the Eastern States; fortunately the loss of life was 
very slight. 

—The desire of the Khedive that Mr. Cave’s 
report on Egyptian finances should not be made pub- 
lic has caused a serious decline in Egyptian securities 
in London, where a very large quantity are held. 

—The Pope protests that the article in the 
Spanish Constitution which san¢tions religious tolera- 
tion violates the rights of Catholicism and annuls the 
Concordat. Spain expects to return a vigorous reply. 

—Members of the House Judiciary Committee, 
which is preparing the charges against General Bel- 
knap, say that Marsh’s testimony is stronger than that 
given before the Committee on War Department ex- 
penditures, 

—The rush to the Black Hills continues. Most 
of the men who go are scarcely of the kind which are 
mourned for by the communities which lose them; it 
is therefore quite unlikely that respectable Indians 
will be glad to see them. 


—A single firm of distillers and rectifiers, lately 
on trial for violation of the revenue laws at St. Louis, 
bave been tound guilty on fifty-five counts; the small- 
est legal penalty possible in their case is fifty-five 
years’ imprisonment and $27,000 fine. 

—The French Chamber of Deputies have at 
last succeeded in abolishing the ‘‘State of Siege’’—a 
term which is nearly equivalent to ‘martial law," 
from whose conditions our own legislators were so 
long reluctant to release the South. 


—The amnesty motion in the French Assembly 
is not likely to receive a majority vote. A bill express- 
ing confidence in the fairness and sentiments of clem- 
ency of the existing government will be presented, 
and will probably be passed by a lurge majority. 


—A dispatch from Berlin says that the great 
powers are in communication with a view to the extri- 
cation of Turkey from her financial embarrassments. 
They propose, it is said, to designate some expert non- 
Turkish statesman to manage Turkish finances. 

—The proposal to create the title of ‘‘ Empress 
of India’”’ for Queen Victoria does not meet with much 
visible approbation. Mr. Disraeli’s defense of the bill 
providing that such a title should be assumed was not 
able, and Mr. Gladstone’s rejoinder was a telling one. 


—Servia assures the great powers that she will 
take no part in the insurrections which are now feared 
in all the Danubian Principalities, yet it is reported in 
Berlin that 6.000 Chassepot rifles, captured by Ger- 
many duripg the Franco-Prussian war, have been sold 
to agents of Servia. ~ 

—The Emperor of Brazil sailed last week for 
the United States, where he expects to spend months 
in travel and in examination of our political, social 
and business enterprises. He will visit us only in the 
capacity of a private individual, and will be unaccom- 
panied by any staff. 

—The Committee on Military Affairs have 
agreed upon a bill for the reorganization of the army. 
The bill does not provide for the reduction of the 
force of enlisted men, but would reduce the number of 
officers to the extent of two hundred or more, by 
lessening the number of regiments. 

—Of the fifteen millions paid the United States 
by Great Britain as indemnity for damage done by 
Confederate cruisers which escaped from British ports, 











about one half yet remains in the treasury, although 
all allowed claims have been paid. What to do with 
the money is now a puzzling question at Washington. 


—Gen. Crook, whose expedition against the 
hostile Sioux was alluded to in these columns a few 
weeks ago, met 500 of the savages on the 17th inst. in 
the Cauvon of Powder River. After an engagement of 
about five hours the whole camp was captured and 
destroyed. The lodges numbered one bundred and 
five, and contained large quantities of ammunition. 
The march and engagement were made during weather 
in which the thermometer was more than 20° below 
zero. 

—The committee on Indian affairs have disa- 
greed as to the expediency of transferring the Indian 
Bureau fo the War Department. The majority—six 
out of eleven—favor the proposed transfer. The divis- 
ion is not on the party line, but seems to be due to 
bonest differences of opinion. Of the minority, three 
members are from States which have still some expe- 
rience with uncivilized Indians within their own 
borders. 

—The danger that the inhabitants of the Indian 
Territory would be driven out, in great measure, by 
the railway companies who coveted rights of way (ac- 
companied by land-grants) through the territory, 
seems averted. There has been a question as to whether 
authority on this subject rested with the House Com- 
mittee om Indian Affairs or that on Territories, but a 
decision has been reached in favor of the former, 
which favors the most thorough ‘protection to the 
Indians. 





PERSONALS. 
—Prof. Proctor will sail for England oa the 3d 
of May. 
—Mr. Gladstone has been elected Professor of 
Ancient History by the Royal Academy of Englaad in 
the place of the late Bishop Thirlwall. 


—Garibaldi has accepted the presidency of aa 
international arbitration congress to be held at Rome. 


—The Emperor of Russia will visit the Em- 
peror William at Berlin while on the way to Ems at 
the end of April. 

—Lieutenant Cameron, who has recently com- 
pleted bis explorations across the continent of Africa, 
has sailed for Liverpool. 

—Gen. Sherman will preside and deliver an 
address at a reunion of the veterans of the civil war to 
be beld at Springfield, Ill., May 13. 

—Secretary Taft, after graduating, remained at 
Yale for a time as a tutor, and he. had among his 
pupils William M. Evarts, Henry LL. Dawes, Morrison 
R. Waite, and Edwards Picrrepont. 


—The Mikado of Japan has by a recent decree 
granted to journalists the right of sending whatever 
communications they may desire from one part of the 
empire to the other free of charge. 

—Caleb Cushing is not the oldest ex-Cabinet 
Minister living. He was appointed Attorney-General 
in 1853, but George Bancroft was appointed Secretary 
of the Navy in March, 1845. 

—Mr. William L. Stone of this city has been 
appointed by the United States Centennial Commission 
“Centennial Historian for New York State.” The 
Commission invite the historical, antiquarian, collegi- 
ate institutions, and public libraries of the State, as 
well as individuals, to furnish Mr. Stone with any 
materials, catalogues, etc., in their possession. 


—Dr. Francis Bacon, Professor of Surgery in 
Yale College, has been invited to take a position on the 
faculty of the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, 
and he bas the matter under advisement. 

—Susan B. Anthony has lectured 120 times dur- 
ing the last lecturing season, and has realized enough 
to pay off her $10,000 debt, incurred by the bankruptoy 
of the Revolution. The last dolar of this obligation 
was paid last week. 

—The two sons of Prince Bismarck were bidden 
to a ball at the French Embassy in Berlin. They 
neitber came nor excused themselves; and if now 
appears that their invitations were ‘“‘suppressed” ia 
the German Foreign Office. The whole power of the 
Empire will be employed to unearth the culprits. 


—Senator Cameron attained his 78th birthday 
on the 17thinst. He was tendered a dinner by his col- 
leagues in the lower branch of Congress, but he declined 
it in a letter of which the following is the closing sen- 
tence: “if, on the completion of my present Senatorial 
term, the same desire to approve a finished oourse shall 
exist, I will then meet you with pleasure and free from 
any restraints, for my work will have been done and @ 
juster estimate can then be made of how it was done.’t 


—‘“‘Mr. Lamar,” says the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Atlanta Constitution, ‘though appar- 
en tlyin good bodily health, isin a very critical von- 
dition, and faces death every time he makes a speech 
or participates in such a debate as that on the Belknap 
business. The paralytic stroke which some years ago 
nearly put an end to his career may at any moment he 
succeeded by another, with almost a certainty of i 
proving fafal. It isto avert such a calamity that Mr. 
Lamar has turned his back upon Washington this time, 
when his counsels and his example are so much 
needed,” 
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The Household. 


DESIRABLE CURTAINS FOR COUN- 
TRY HOUSES. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 
AILING, last week, to finish our reply to our 
California friend, we now add a few words which 
may assist her, and perhaps others who are uncertain 


how to manage curtains for glass doors or long win- 
dows. 








CURTAINS. 


Large, double windows, or those that open length- 
wise like a door and with inside blinds even with the 
‘wall, are more difficult to fit with lambrequins and 
curtains; but a light wire or cane frame projecting 
from over the window, deep enough to permit the blinds 
toswing clear, can be fastened above the window,‘{and 
both lambrequin and curtain suspended from that 
with very good effect. There is nothing more refresh- 
ing than plain, white Swiss muslin curtains, open in 
the middle, looped back on either side with a broad 
band of insertion, over blue, green or cherry rib- 
bon. Or a strip of well glazed paper muslin looks 
as well as ribbon, is much less ‘expensive, and can 
be purchased in any delicate color. Or the curtain 
may be simply tied back with ribbon. There should 
te a broad hem on each curtain, with ribbon or paper 
muslin laid inside the hem. By joining the hem to the 
-eurtain with a handsome insertion, and sewing a ruf- 
fle on the outer edge of the broad hem neatly fluted, 
one secures a charming effect from the parlor curtains. 
Lace curtains are very elegant, but difficult to do up 
so as to look like new, and somewhat expensive to 
hire them cleaned by a French cleaner; and when one 
has them they are no more beautiful than these Swiss 
curtains, which can be easily cleaned, and fluted, and 
look like new curtains each time. 
LAMBREQUINS, 
made also of white Swiss to match the curtains, pro- 
duce a very airy, cheerful effect, or the lambrequins 
can be made of damask, or cretonne, with its rich, soft 
colors, and trimmed with heavy fringe. If one has 
not confidence in one’s own skill to cut and shape 
these lambrequins, any upholsterer, if near by, will 
shape them, and then it is easy work to trim and put 
them up. 
LOUNGES. 

Very pretty and comfortable lounges can be manu- 
factured at home with very little trouble or expense. 
If the busband or sons have any spare hours, or skill 
with saw, hammer and nails, they can snatch leisure 
moments, now and then, and make the frame; orif they 
are not skillful a carpenter, in an hour or two, could 
make it and give it a proper shape to suit the part of the 
reom where it will be put. After the slats are nailed 
on, if there is any place near by where a few springs 
can be obtained, they will make the lounge much more 
comfortable. Over the springs cotton batting, hair or 
moss should be laid, then a thick, strong canvas or 
bagging that the springs may not wear the outside 
cover. When this is nailed down smooth and tight, 
taking care that the stuffing is spread on evenly with- 
out lumps or hard spots, put on the cretonne, chintz 
or woolen outside cover, and nail it down strong. 
Finish by nailing with brass or black nails, a gimp 
and fringe plaiting or ruffle to cover the edge and! you 
bave a neat lounge, quite as comfortable as most that 
you buy. Three large square pillows, filled with feath- 
ers, hair, moss or ‘Excelsior’ (a kind of poplar 

shaving made expressly to pack furniture in), and 
-covered to match the lounge area great convenience 
for a straight lounge placed as it should be close to 
the wall. 

BRACKETS. 

Pretty and very useful corner brackets can be 

shaped and made without difficulty, and covered with 
-embroidery,damask or reps. Round the shelf or bracket 
a piece of the same material with the furniture cover 
or lambrequin may be cut in points or scolloped and 
finished with heavy fringe. These pieces are often 
beautifully embroidered on Java or canvas, and the 
brackets when finished are quite ornamental as well 
as useful. Leather work or pinecones varnished are 
often worked up into very fanciful brackets, and are 
- quite strong and durable. 


FOOTSTOOLS AND OTTOMANS 


may be manufactured out of old boxes, peck or half 
bushel measures, or long store boxes. Nailold bagging 
loosely on the top, leaving one side open till you have 
filled it evenly, plumply (not too hard) with cotton, 
hay, moss or Excelsior. Then nail the canvas very 
tightly all round, and cover with embroidery, or with 
Jnaterial to match the furniture. Cover the edges with 
gimp or fringe. Nail a piece of oil cloth over the bot- 
tom to make it slide easily over the carpet when wish- 
ing to move it. Or the top may be fastened by a piece 
-of strong leather or hinges to one side of the box and 
atuffed, and covered and trimmed as described above, 
and thus not only the footstool or ottoman is secured, 
but a box for pieces, work or anything necessary. [n 
his case there should be castors on the bottom to 
move it, when filled, without trouble. 

These are only a few of the comforts, conveniences 
and really elegant articles that can be manufactured 
by one’sown ingenuity, skill and perseverance, saving 
much money, and gaining more comfort and pleasure. 











TOILET TABLES. 


We are happy in a toilet table, presented by some 
dear friends, which is both useful and ornamental iu 
eitber city or country. 

Four pine boards are nailed together, forming a box 
about the dimensions of a medium bureau; the back, 
front, top and bottom are complete, but the ends are 
open. The back rises about four and a half feet above 
the {point where it joins the top board, sloping till at 
the top it is not more than a foot across. On this is 
nailed a half circle, projecting half a foot in front. 
This skeleton box is covered with delicate blue Silesia 
or French cambric—not paper musliun—which is nailed 
all around tight, except the ends. There the cambric 
is only fastened at the top, and left loose at the sides 
and bottom; and thus the inside of the box may be 
used for a little closet. 

The blue cambric is covered with white dotted Swiss 
muslin, with a broad hem at the bottom and two deep 
tucks above, both finished with narrow lace edging. 
Over this a valance or flounce of the same material is 
nailed at the top of the table, a little full—hemmed, 
tucked, and trimmed like the underskirt. This is 
caught up in festoons at the front. Round the top 
a pleating of narrow blue ribbon is nailed on with fine 
brass-headed nails, and an edging above and below 
the ribbon. Long loops and ends of narrow blue rib- 
bon are fastened in the centre of the top, where it is 
festooned up and at the end of the table. 

In the center of the back board, half way to the top, 
the board has a piece cut out, a foot and a half long 
and a foot wide. Round this is the narrow ribbon 
pleating and on each side a lace edging. In this open 
place is a fine mirror, fastened on the back with 
cleats. From the half circle at the top a long curtain 
of dotted Swiss is nailed a little full, opening in the 
middle, and fastened with a bow of blue ribbon, with 
a broad hem and tucks, edged with lace like the bot- 
tom part. This curtain falls apart from the mirror, 
leaving that and the table open, and falls nearly to the 
floor, fastened at each corner of the table with bows. 

This is, we fear, poorly described, but it is, on the 
whole, one of the prettiest toilet tables we have ever 
seen. Of course other colors—buff, pink, or light 
green—can be used to match the furniture where it is 
to stand. 





TIMELY RECEIPTS FOR MARCH AND APRIL. 

FLAXSEED LEMONADE (good fer colds).—Pour one 
quart boiling water over four tablespoonfuls of flax- 
seed. Steep—not boil—three hours; cover closely while 
steeping; then strain, sweeten to taste, and add the 
juice of two lemons, puttiug in more water if too 
thick to be agreeable. 

IcELAND Moss JELLY (good for colds, and very nu- 
tritious in convalescence).—Soak for an hour four 
tablespoonfuls of the moss in cold water enough to 
eover it. Then stir it into a quart of boiling water, 
and simmer gently till it dissolves; strain, sweeten to 
taste, flavor with juice of two lemons, and a little cin- 
namon if agreeable, and a glass of wine; strain into 
molds, and cool before using. 

CHICKEN JELLY (for convalescence).—Skin the chick- 
en, remove all fat, break and pound the bones and 
meat, cover with cold water, and heat slowly in a 
steam-tight kettle. Let it simmer till like a pulp; 
then strain through a sieve or cloth, season to taste, 
and put over the fire again, but now without a cover. 
Simmer till the liquid is reduced one half. Be sure 
and skim off all fat. Set it to cool until it becomes a 
jelly. If one has no steamer, a cloth laid between the 
lid and any kettle that it will fit closely answers the 
same purpose. 


Che Hittle falks. 


KITTY CLOVER AND MISS ANNIE. 
By SorpHy WINTHROP. 


ITTLE Kitty Clover ran down the village 
street as happy as a little girl could be. She had 
on her new bronze boots, her pretty, fresh cambric 
dress (white, sprinkled with blue flowers), and her 
broad, shady hat with daisies around it. Mamma herself 
had tied the blue ribbon around her hair, and kissed 
her on both her dimples, and told her to run away and 
have just as nice a time as she could. 

She hurried along till she came to a large square 
house back in a deep yard. Aunt Jane was dusting 
the chairs in the front room when she saw a little lady 
under a broad hat coming up the walk. 

“Oh, ho!’ she said; **I guess that’s Kitty.” 
she went to the door to see. 

Kitty was just one little rosy smile when she saw the 
old lady, who stooped down to kiss her and took off 
her hat, 

**TIs Miss Annie at home?” said Kitty. 

“Yes, dear,” said Aunt Jane, with a little sigh. 

“Yes; come in, Kitty,’’ called out a pleasant voice 
from the bed-room. 

So Kitty’s boots pattered quickly along the hall to 
the bed-room. 

Miss Annie lay on the bed just as she had lajn last 
year, just as she had lain always since Kitty first knew 
her. Her head was bolstered up high with pillows, 
and around her shoulders wasa pretty red and white 
shawl. Her fingers were busy with some crochet 














And 








work, and near her on a table were her wool and a few 
books and a bell. 

“I knew you were coming,’’ said Miss Annie, after 
Kitty had gone up to the bedside and kissed her. 

“Did you?” said Kitty. ‘ How, Miss Annie?” 

“Oh, you couldn’t guess how. The other day one 
of the prairie roses there at the window looked in and 
nodded to me and whispered, ‘I’ve come, and it’s 
almost time for Kitty. She’ll be here pretty soon.” 

Kitty was all smiles again and just then she remem- 
bered mamma’s message. 

“Here is a book mamma sent you, Miss Annie,” she 
said, ‘‘and mamma says she is coming to see you soon, 
and she saysif you’re tired I mustn’t stay long, and 
if you bavea headache you must send me right away.” 

“But I haven’t a headache to-day, so just climb up 
here ‘on the bed and tell me what you’ve been doing 
since you were here.” 

“All, Miss Annie? Why, I never could remember. 
It’s such an ever and ever so long time since I was 
here!” 

“Tt isa good while since last year,” said Miss Annie 
with just the least little bit of a sigh, which she turned 
intoalaugh. ‘ Well, tell me about your journey here— 
that isn’t so very far off.” 

So Kitty told how they had come on the cars, and 
about the nice old lady who gave her ginger cakes, and 
about the two kittens that another little girl was 
earrying in a basket. 

‘“* Now I must tell you about my journey,” said Miss 
Annie when Kitty was done. 

‘““Your journey, Miss Annie? Where did you go?” 

‘“‘Oh, I had a beautiful journey one day in the big 
green chair. I went ’way into the parlor, where I 
haven’t been for two years before, and I saw so many 
things—the new carpet, and the new cover to the sofa, 
and my old piano that I used to play on.” 

‘““Why, did you use to play, Miss Annie?” said Kitty, 
forgetting that it wasn’t polite to interrupt. 

**Oh, yes, indeed!” said Miss Annie. 

** And walk about like other people?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” said Miss Annie again. 

And then she told Kitty some nice stories “about 
when she was a little girl,” as Kitty said when she 
went home. 

I couldn’t begin to tell you all the things that Miss 
Annie and Kitty talked about that day. But before 
they knew il, it was dinner time and Aunt Jane 
brought the table and set it right there before the bed, 
all in Kitty’s honor, and after dinner they had some 
real coffee and some bits of cake off a lovely blue and 
white doll’s tea-set that had been Miss Annie’s once. 
And then they cut out paper dolls, and told more 
stories, and asked each other puzzles till it was time 
for Kitty to go home. 

“Oh, you’re so nice, Miss Annie,” said Kitty when 
she had got on her hat again, standing on tiptoe by the 
bed and squeezing Miss Annie very bard. ‘I wonder 
what makes you so nice. Mamma says it’s because you 
forget all your own troubles and pains and try to 
make other people happy, and I guess she’s right.” 

“Well, how is Miss Annie,’ said mamma, kissing 
Kitty on both of her dimples again when she got home. 

“T’'m ’fraid I tired her a little, mamma,” said Kitty, 
thoughtfully. ‘She’s pretty pale, and I saw ber cry 
just one tear when I told her how nice she was.”’ 

But Kitty did not see Miss Annie that night when 
she put her hand over her eyes and said a verse of one 
of her favorite hymns: 


‘““ Tender mercies on my way, 
Falling softly like the dew, 
Sent me freshly every day,— 
I will bless the Lord for you.”’ 


And even if she had, the dear little heart would 


never have guessed that she was one of the “ tender 
mercies.” 








THE POOR BOY’S “ASTOR HOUSE” 
(St. Nicholas for April.] 


E follow our newsboy guide to a large door 

in Duane Street, near Chambers Street, on the 

south side of a huge seven-story building, with a siga— 

‘* Nrewsgpoys’ LopGinG-Hovusgz.”’ We mount a fireproof 
stair-way. 

“T see you can get out if there is a fire here.” 

“T tell you, sir, we wouldn’t be many seconds 
scootin’ down them stairs.” 

We look into a large dining-hall, the ceiling sup- 
ported on pine columns, and finished off with Georgia 
pine-wainscoting. A comely matron is setting tables 
for over a hundred boys, with tea, mutton stew, and 
good bread. Everything is as clean asa ship’s deek. 

“‘That’s Mrs. O’Connor, sir; she’s jist as good as ple. 
But den’t it smell good! We must go upstairs, or L 
wont be let in to supper.” 

We enter a large, handsome audience-room, with 
school-desks and a piano; well lighted and cheerful, 
and windows on three sides, and no “institutional” 
smell, though a hundred or more ragged little fellows, 
with washed faces and combed hair, are waiting about 
before going down to supper. The notices on the walls 
are worth reading. 

At the door sits an elderly clerk behind a railing, 
with keys hanging around him. Our little newsboy 
falls into a line of boys, till his turn comes. 

“Three tickets, sir—lodgin’, breakfast, and supper. 
There’s eighteen, sir, and twenty-five I owed you when 
I was stuck’’—4. e., when he could not sell his papers. 

*‘ But, Johnnie, where were you last night?’ 
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“You eee, sir, I was at the Bowery, and I got to the 
door just one minit after twelve; and so, on course, I 
had to turn in under the steps down at Beekman 
street.’ 

“Ah, there’s where your money goes! You'll never 
get enough to buy that coat and go out West. There's 
your key; but get your hair cut and go tothe bath 
before you come to supper.” 

Jobnnie disappears in the ample bath-rooms. We 
watch his operations. He has warm foot-baths, 
wherein he plunges his dirty feet, but ingenious spikes 
on the edges prevent his sitting too long in them; 
wash-basins and towels are in abundance, and bath- 
rooms with hot and cold water. For his hair, a large 
boy takes him in hand, and soon shaves him close, 
rubbing his head with larkspur, for which operation 
Johnnie rather reluctantly pays his three cents. 

Now, be rushes out, a clean and decent-looking boy, 
so far as his skin. 

“*]1s that clean shirt ready?” 

His wet, ragged coat is put in the drying-room, and 
his valuables are hid away in tbe locker, for which he 
has a key, and he puts on a clean, comfortable shirt, 
and soon enters the supper-room, delivering his ticket 
for payment at tke door, and is deepin his stew and 
bowl of tea. Several boys are hanging about in the 
upper room, looking rather hungry. 

“Why don’t you get your supper, boys ?”’ 

‘“* Haven’t got no stamps, sir; we’re stuck.” 

The Superintendent, a kind, firm-looking man, Mr. 
O’Connor, comes forward and speaks to each: 

“Jack, you know where your stamps went—it was 
to the Bowery (theater); and, Pat, I told you to let 
those policy (lettery) tickets alone; and you, Dan, why 
did you eat all your money up yesterday in that big 
dinner? As for you (toa quiet, depressed-looking lad), 
I believe you were unlucky ; you shall have ‘ credit,’ 
so ge down!”’ 

We pay the tickets of the others, and they all rejoice 
in their mutton stew and overflowing bowls of tea. 

After supper, they all fly up-stairs to the gymnasium, 
and there is a kind of athletic pandemonium for 
awhile—boys in the air, boys jumping, boys pulling, 
climbing, and tumbling—the large room resounding 
with the laughter and shouts. 

‘You see,’ says Mr. O’Connor, ‘‘this is our opposi- 
tion to the low theaters and grog-shops.”" 

Precisely at half-past seven, they all descend to the 
school-room. We lookin at the dormitories: rooms 
some ninety feet long, filled with double iron bed- 
steads; the beds of straw, and very comfortable; 
warm comforters and clean sheets over each. 

“That’s my bed,’’ Johnny points; “number six ! 
There’s where a feller sleeps, I tell you!” 

* But don’t you ever fall out, or have a lark with 
another boy!”’ 

“No, sir! Griffith would catch us; besides, we has 
to be called at five o’clock, and we sleeps like teps!’’ 

There is no smell about the rooms. Everything is 
clean and pure as possible. We go below to the 
audience-room. 

“This is my bank, sir—number thirty-one,” point- 
ing with pride to a mysterious table near the door, 
with slits in the top, and each slit numbered. “ Fifty- 
nine cents; but it’s slow work. Oh, I thank ’ee, sir!— 
that makes just a dollar. Two more, ‘and I’ll have a 
Sunday-go-to-meetin’ coat and a b’iled shirt.”’ 

The teacher has already begun his evening work, by 
reading some letters from boys who had made for- 
tunes at the West, and were writing back to their old 
friends. 

**Go West, young man!” whispers our guide, and he 
seats himself demurely among the scholars. Now 
they sing, in excellent accord, the sweet hymn, ‘If 
there’s love at home.” Perhaps here and there a 
Shadow falls across the young faces, as they think of 
how little “love at home,” or anywhere else, they 
have known; but they all are soon lively and indiffer- 
ent as ever—as ready for chaffing or being chaffed. 








DOT AND DIMPLE. 
By E. L. BrckwirTa. 


OT and Dimple were twin sisters, eight years 

old. Their real names were Henriette Olivia 
and Harriet Julia; but papa said it was too bad to 
give such jelly, roly-poly babes names bigger than 
themselves, so he called them Dot and Dimple—Dot 
because she was round as one, and Dimple because she 
had dimple chin, dimple cheeks, dimples in her hands, 
and the cunningest of dimples im her tiny feet. So 
Henriette Olivia and Harriet Julia were laid up until 
the children grew to them, Dot and Dimple serving 
for present use. 

One Christmas, Aunt Julia, who lived in New York, 
sent to each of her little nieces a beautiful wax doll. 
Dot’s Mabel had blue eyes and long golden curls. 
Dimple’s Claudia was black haired and black eyed. 
Mamma thought the dollies most too fine for every- 
day use, but Dot and Dimple pleaded so earnestly for 
the daily enjoyment of the beauties that mamma could 
not resist. 

‘We will be dreadful careful, mamma,” said Dot. 

‘** Dreadful careful,” echoed Dimple. 

And careful they were until one unfortunate day 
‘whose record Ihave togive. — 

It was the Fourth-of-July, and the dolls were cele- 
brating the day by taking a ride in their little red 
carriage. Claudia went first, because her name began 











with C,and you know C comes before M in the al- 
phabet. 

Miss Claudia was having a fine ride. She had been 
down the garden walk to the little bridge, and was 
coming back when suddenly music was heard, and the 
band came marching down the street. The little girls 
stopped only to put Miss Claudia on a barrel in the 
shade of the arbor, then ran to the gate. There was 
the band in their gay uniform, firemen in scarlet, 
soldiers with knapsacks and guns. 

Just as the last ragged follower disappeared around 
the corner, Uncle James drove up. 

“There is to be a parade in the green. 
you down to see it. 
go.” 

Mamma assented, and two joyful little girls rode 
away. The parade was wonderful, and when that was 
over Uncle James took them home with him to dinner. 
They always enjoyed going to Uncle James’s, for he 
had the funniest of bald-headed babies, with little 
pink toes that Dimple was never weary of admiring. 
But in the midst of her pleasure Dimple remembered 
the deserted doll. 

“Ob, Dot, what if something should happen to 
Claudia! You know we left her out-of-doors.” 

*“What can happen? She’s up on a barrel in the 
shade,” rejoined Dot. 

Poor, ignorant Dot. She had studied geography, 
and knew that the earth turned over every twenty- 
four hours, but how could she know that simple fact 
would make tbe west side of the arbor, which was 
shady at nine o’clock, sunny at twelve. So they 
played, with no thought of the coming sorrow. 

Uncle James took them home about fouy o'clock. 
After telling mamma of the delights of their visit they 
ran for Miss Claudia; but what a sight met their 
eyes! 

The July sun was pouring down upon the barrel. 
Miss Claudia sat in her carriage, her hands crossed 
upon her lace pocket-handkerchief, her pink bonnet 
resting jauntily upon her long curls; but the great 
black eyes looked dimly through the melted wax of 
her forehead. One eyebrow was chasing the other 
down the side of her face. Her rosebud of a mouth 
was hanging from her chin, and the dainty flush of her 
cheeks lay in her neck. 

*“O my dolly, my dolly!” cried broken-hearted 
Dimple, pressing Miss Claudia to ber breast, regardless 
of the fact that in so doing she was removing the tip 
of that young lady’s Roman nose. 

Dot’s efforts to comfort were vain. She offered to 
share Mabel with her, to give her Mabel for her own. 
But even this generous offer, made not without an 
effort on Dot’s part, was lost upon Dimple. At last 
Dot ran for mamma, who always kuew just how to 
comfort. 

Mamma’s tender sympathy was very sweet to her 
little daughter, and at last Dimple was ready to admit 
there were some bright things left in life. Still every 
time her eyes fell upon the wreck of poor Claudia’s 
beauty her grief broke forth afresh. 

Mamma, hoping there might be truth in ‘out of 
sight out of mind,’’ proposed that Miss Claudia should 
he buried. She took a white pasteboard box, lined it 
with white muslin, and made for it a little white mus- 
lin pillow. She was about to change Miss Claudia’s 
pick silk dress for a plainer cne, when Dimple pro- 
tested. 

“She always liked that dress, mamma. She looked 
so pretty in it, I don’t want any other dolly to wear 
it. Please leave it on.”’ 

So dressed in her pink silk, with her little pink hat 
in her hand, the faded beauty was laid away. The 
box was tied up with white ribbon and placed upon 
the upper shelf of a closet. 

Dimple demurred at this last. She had never heard 
of anyone being buried in a closet.. But mamma, 
taking from the library a book of engravings, showed 
her a grave that looked very like the closet shelf. 

So Dimple, having done for poor Miss Claudia all 
that sbe could, was comforted. 


I can take 
Go and ask mamma if you can 





A SNUG HOUSE. 


By Iba T. THURSTON, 


In a queer little house 
Lived a queer little man. 

You shall tell me his name 
By and by, if you can. 


UT first I will tell you more about him, for I 

think he is one of the most curious little fellows 
I ever heard of; only he isn’t really a man, you must 
know, but man and can rhyme so nicely that I call 
him so for short. 

To begin with, his eyes, instead of being below his 
forehead, as any sensible man’s would be, are on the 
end of two long—spikes, we will call them, so that he 
looks, in that respect, much as you would if your eyes 
were on the ends of two long fingers, and the other 
ends of the fingers were where your eyes are now. But 
that is not all, for these spikes are hollow, with some- 
thing like a piece of tape running through them to 
which the eyes are fastened, so that if the little man 
gets tired of wearing them in this conspicuous fashion, 
he just pulls the tape and instantly both spikes and 
eyes sink into his head and are seen no more—for a 
while. 

His ears are quite as curious, for instead of being on 
his head, they are on his back, aud what good they do 





him anyhow is a mystery, since he is dumb, and so 
would seem to have no use for ears. 

But his mouth is the most singular of all, for his teeth 
are all on his tongue and he has more than ene hun- 
dred rows of them. I don’t see, for my part, what he 
can want of so many, since he is a vegetarian; eating 
little except roots, leaves and vegetables, though I must 
admit that he does now and then vary his diet by 
eating up any of his relatives who happen todie. They 
don’t die very easily, though, for if they lose both their 
eyes (sticking out as they do, they are very apt to be 
injured, you know) or even lose their heads, they are 
only put to a little temporary inconvenience. They 
merely shut themselves up in their houses and go to 
sleep, and while they sleep their eyes or heads, as the 
case may be, will grow again, as good as new. 

This queer little man travels around wherever he 
chooses, yet not a leg does he possess. He hasa foot, 
though, but only one, and that is, apparently, more-for 
ornament than use, since he drags it along behind him 
as a rat does its tail. 

He likes best to live in wet muddy regions, and if it 
is very dry or cold, be will not go out at all, but stay 
in his house with every door fastened and be “not at 
home?” to all callers. 

In the summer he is not at all fond of company, 
but as winter approaches he becomes more sociable, 
and joining some of his numerous relatives, they all go 
to digging holes in the ground. Then they collect 
dead leaves and such rubbish as they can pick up, pre- 
pare some cement, and what do you imagine they do 
next? Why they tumble their houses into these big 
holes they have dug, pull all the leaves, rubbish and 
cement down over them, and then crawl into bed and 
go to sleep, and there they all sleep till Spring. 

Now if I tell you that this mysterious man always 
carries his house around on his back you will at once 
be able to tell the name of 


This queer little man 
In his queer little house. 





Puzzles. 


A METAGRAM, 





First I am an expression; transpose and I am 640 rods; 
transpose again and I am clay; change my first letter and [ 
am aregion; bebead me and Iam a tree; change my last let- 
ter and transpose the others and I am quiet; now change my 
third letter and transpose all and I am a coin; change my 
first letter and transpose all and I am a source of wealth; 
change my last letter and I am the understanding. 

U. Witt &. 


HIDDEN DEG@EES OF COMPARISON. 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
1. Often difficult More than one. Thicker than water. 
to get. 
2. A poet. Asmallaperture. After. 
3. A command. A fashionable ne- An impalpable ob- 
cessity. ject. 
Espy. 
CHARADES. 


1, My first is a color, my second is an article, my third is deep, 
and my whole is an animal. 

2, My first is a boy’s nick-name, my second moans ever, my 
third is a cask, and my whole is a fish. 

8. My first is dress, my second is to row, my third is a pro- 
noun, and my whole is severe. RODNSY. 


A NUMBER PUZZLE. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, it is wrong to do. 
5, 3, 4,1, 2, smallest. 

2, 3, 4, 5, 1, ducks. 

1, 2, 4, 5, 3, old. 


2, 4, 5, 3, 1, stories. NEMO. 


A FLORAL ENIGMA. 


To one-fourth of a lily and one-fourth of a rose add one- 
fourth of a blue-bell, two-fifths of a tulip and one-fifth of a 
pansy, and you have a delicate blue flower. ESTHER. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
To catch. 
A bird. 
A boy’s name. 
A consonant, 
A SQUARE WORD. 
My first is generally thrown away. 
My second is a kind of image. 
My third is not very far off. 
My fourth is not afraid. 


SKIPPER. 


JOSIB. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH Lb. 
A Shakesperean Enigma.— 
** So far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act 5, Scene 1. 
Hidden Degrees of Comparison.—1. Tow, tore, toast. 2. Trap, trap- 
per, trappist. 3. Row, rower, roast. 4. See, seer, seest. 5. Bay, 
bear, baste. 
Hidden Cities —1. Wheeling. 2. Dover. 3. Sing Sing. 4. Omaha. 
A Charade.—Pear-lash. Pearlash. 


A Diamond Puzzle.— P 
i es 
POKER 
TEA 
R 
A Square Word.— RtVyves 
IDBA 
VEER 
EARL 


The following answer correctly: M.:F. Duren, Violet, Nellie, 
Louisa W. 
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— Congregationalism, 








SECOND LETTER FROM PROFESSOR 


DWIGHT. 
(From the New York Tribune, March 25, 1876.) 
To the Editor of The Tribune: 
re : In my communication to the TZ'ribune, 


which was published on Saturday last, I showed | 


that the proposal made in the letter of the Andover competent for the council to advise the church to allow 


: three other persons (members of the council itself) to 


Seminary Church was contrary to the principles of 
Congregationalism as laid down both in the earlier 
and the later platforms. But no sooner do the five 
gentlemen to whom I alluded in my former letter be- 
gin to geta glimpse of this fact than they gravely in- 
form us that we are not bound to these old rules. 
Congregationalism, says Prof. Smyth, is ‘‘a free and 
living system.” Dr. Dexter, in similar lauguage, tells 
us that it is ‘ta living system, competent to expand 
and extend itself to cover any emergency.” Very 
good. Sosay weall. Congregationalism is a free and 
living system. This is one of its peculiar glories. It is 
not bound to petty rules, so that it cannot adapt itself 
to emergencies. But we must remember thatif it is 
‘living,’ it is also a “system.” It is not something 
which bas one character to-day and another to-mor- 
row. It is not a thing which has life indeed, but the 
whole of whose life-power may be exhibited in chang- 
ing itself into what is altogether contradictory to its 
own nature. It cannot destroy itself and yet continue 
to be itself. A man is a free and living being, and by 
reason of this fact he can adapt himself to meet emer- 
gencies which his ancestors never dreamed of in their 
experience. But if, in the desire to provide for some 
peculiar and exacting case, he should commit suicide 
or should turn himself into a horse, what would be- 
come of him asa man? He would have gone beyond 
the proper exercise of his free and living powers, and 
the act which he committed would be the end of him. 
All that would be seen afterward would be a useless, 
lifeless thing or a mere animal. Our American repub- 
licanism is a free and living system. But it lives within 
the limitations of a certain sphere. Suppose that some 
polished members of the aristocratic society in one of 
our large cities should be greatly distressed because 
the masses are rising to so much power in the State, 
and should say, Our fathers never thought of such an 
emergency as this, when millions of ignorant foreign- 
ers should be on our soil, and consequently they never 
orovided for it. But the evil resulting from this un- 
oreseen state of things is upon us, and it must be 
remedied by strong and decisive measures. With this 
thought in mind, suppose that they should say, Our 
republican system is a living system, and it must be 
able to adopt new measures for emergencies that are 
wholly new. The only measure, bowever, that will 
meet this emergency successfully is the establishment 
of aking anda titled nobility; therefore we must de- 
vise a plan by which these can be secured. What 
should we say to such a body of men engaged in such 
a plan? - We should say, You cannot remedy the evil 
by this device, unless you go out of republicanism into 
some other system. The institution of a king and no- 
bility is something coutrary gto the very nature and 
idea of republicanism, and the latter is dead so soon as 
the former begin to exist. And so it is with Congre- 
gationalism. When we say that this is a free and living 
system, what do we mean? Surely we do not mean 
that it can destroy the fundamental and essential 
elements of its own nature, and transform itself into 
something completely. opposite. But we mean this, 
and only this—that it has the power of growth and 
expansion within the limitations of its own organic 
life. We do not mean that it can abandon its distinct- 
ive principles and take up those of au entirely differ- 
‘ent system. But we mean that it can (to use the lan- 
guage of Dr. Storrs) ‘‘apply its principles, by some 
normal process in harmony with those principles,” to 
cases which are “novel and exacting.”’ 


TWO METHODS OF INVESTIGATION. 


Now here is just the difference between the proposal 
made in the Andover letter for the investigation of 
Mr. Beecher’s case, and the proposal made by the 
Advisory Council. The Andover plan, which was to 
try the case of a member of Plymouth Church by a 
mutual council, one-half of which should be appoiuted 
by the Andover Church, was a palpable violation of 
one of the two or three vital principles of Congrega- 
tionalism. It was in contradiction of the organic law 
of the system. Dr. Dexter is beginning to understand 
this, for in his most recent article he speaks of adding 
to the platforms which we now have a new plank 
-ealled “the Andover plank”! If the principle lying 
at the basis of this plan were to be adopted—namely, 
that one church can intrude upon the domain of 
anotber church for the purpose of trying or taking 
part in the trial of its members—Congregationalism 
would come to itsend. Something might still exist, 
but it would not be Congregationalism. The proposal 
of the Advisory Council, on the other hand, although 
it was a device to meet a new and extraordinary case, 
was wholly within the organic law of the Congrega- 
tional system. The adoption of the plan which it 
involved would endanger no principle which the 
churches have held from the beginning: while the 
plan itself would reach the end desired in a reasonable 
and safe way. A few words will make this clear, I 
think, to any fair-minded person. If the First Church 
in New Haven, for example, should find itself in some 
internal difficulty exciting to the whole neighborhood, 
which it became convinced it could not itself investi- 
gate with such manifest impartiality as to commend 
its decision to all, could it not, according to its wise 
judgment and for sufficient reasons, submit the case to 
three gentlemen of high character in the community, 
outside of its own membership (such as President 
Woolsey, President Porter, and Professor Thacher), 
and agree to abide by their decision? An advisory 
council might be the more natural means for deciding 
the case, so far as the ordinary practice is concerned, 
but nobody would think of any impropriety in the 
other plan, in ease there were reasonable grounds for 
it. It would be aey the adoption of a “ board of 
referees,’ constituted by the church for the partic- 
ular case, and would be so natural a thing under some 
circumstances that it would recommend itself to every 
mind. I have no doubt that there bave been man 
instances in the churches in Connecticut in which suc 
a course has been taken. Certainly it is not such a 
deviation from fundamental pee, when some 
extraordinary condition of thfngs makes it appear to 
be the wisest course, as to occasion the slightest appre- 








hension of danger. But if the church in a peculiar 
case could do this itself it could also ask a council, 
which it might call for the consideration of the subject, 
to give it advice as to whether such a body of referees 
would not bea wise means to attain the end in view. 
Moreover, if the church could ask such advice, the 
council could suggest and propose to the church to 
empower such a body to act for it in the emergency. 
And still further, if the council, when looking into the 
subject, should find reason to believe that, in case the 
church nominated this body of referees for itself, it 
would be accused of partiality and would thus losea 
part or all of the benefit of the decision which the ref- 
erees should make, no one can doubt that it would be 


nominate the referees. The whole power in the case 
is left with the church, notwithstanding this advice, 
and the board of referees would have no authority or 
existence except as empowered by the church. There 
is nothing in such a plan, devised for an uncommon 
emergency, Which could by any possibility endanger 
either the independence of the local church or the 
principle of fellowsbip with other churches. It is sim- 
ply an instance of a ‘*‘ free and living system” putting 
forth its energy to meet the demands of a wholly 
“novel” and very “‘exacting’”’ case, and is an example 
of what the common sense which is so characteristic 
of Congregationalism can do. This, however, is what 
the Advisory Council did, and all that it did, in the 
matter of constituting an investigating commission. 
It advised Plymouth Church to allow three persons to 
select five persons out of a list of twenty, and when 
they had secured the consent of the five, and thus cre- 
ated the commissson, to make known this fact to the 
ehurch. It further advised the church to accept these 
gentlemen, and to empower them as a commission for 
the investigation of the casein hand. It gave advice, 
and notbing more. If Plymouth Church concluded to 
accept the advice and adopt the suggestion, that 
church could empower the commission when it was 
selected, and could thus give it life and being. But it 
would have no such life, no power as a commission, 
until that power was imparted by the church. As Dr. 
Bacon has well remarked in a recent lecture, all coun- 
cils are advisory, and when they have given advice 
their mission and work are ended. 


A PRESBYTERIAN METHOD. 


But it is said by some persons, who do not seem to 
understand the matter perfectly, Why argue so long 
about this? What is the difference after all? The An- 
dover Church, iv an affectionate spirit, made one pro- 
posal which is outside of ordinary practice, and the 
Advisory Council made another. Why is not the 
former as legitimate as the latter? Because the former 
was not a legitimate proposal, and the latter was. 
There should be no misunderstanding on this point; 
and there need be none, for the originators of the An- 
dover movement have left no doubt as to their design. 
Their proposition called the pastor of Plymouth 
Chureh before a tribunal which the Andover Church 
should itself either half constitute or wholly consti- 
tute. It was not a mere affectionate suggestion or 
admonition or request. The design was, in case 
Plymouth Church refused the proposal fora mutual 
council, to resort to an ex-parte council, which should 
be wholly selected by the Andover party, and which 
should try the case. The entire plan of proceeding is 
laid out by Dr. Dexter, who was one of the originators 
of the movement, in his editorial in The Congrega- 
tionalist of Feb. 2. It is distinctly stated that the 
chureh which made the proposition could, in case the 
Mutual Council was not accepted, call a council of 
which it should ** name all the members;”’ that ‘‘ such 
a council would take absolute, undeniable, and un- 
avoidable jurisdiction” of the whole case; that there 
would be ‘no way in which the church and its pastor 
could decline or evade such an investigation as the 
council should order, except by retreating before it 
out of the Congregational denomination;’? and that 
“ihe outcome of such a council,” if it should not 
acquit the pastor and the church, “ would be to re- 
lieve the Congregational churches of the contamina- 
tion of that presence.’’ Fortunately there is no 
ambiguity about such language as this. The step 
which the Andover Church took was the initiatory 
step in a process of discipline involying a member 
of another church, and not only this, but also 
a process of discipline in which one of the two 
parties to the original ‘‘affectionate” proposition 
was, in due course of time, to become the. sole 
judge. It was thus a direct and palpable in- 
fringement of the liberty of the Congregational 
system, and was an pe es eg of the principle 
of government over the churches which characterizes 
Presbyterianism and similar forms of such polity. It 
was, indeed, an introduction of this principle in its 
worst form, for it furnishes none of the safeguards 
against tyranny which even Presbyterianism is com- 
pelled to furnish. It was full of danger, therefore, 
and was rejected no more quickly or decisively than it 
ought to have been. The proposition of the Advisory 
Council, on the contrary, was wise und safe. It ought 
to have been accepted cheerfully by all. 


CONGREGATIONALISM NOT A ROPE OF SAND. 


The critics of the Advisory Council tell us that, if 
this which we contend for and which is the doctrine 
of the historic platforms is Congregationalism, it is ‘“‘a 
rope of sand,” and we must have something stronger 
and better. This cry that Congregationalism is a rope 
of sand is _ as old as its history. Every opponent, 
whether within our communion or outside of it. who 
is full of the idea of strong government, joins in the 
~. As they look upon our liberty in connection with 
fellowship and cannot comprehend how it can survive 
the first shock to which it may be exposed, they all 
say, Your system isa rope of sund. But, somehow or 
other, the rope holds. The system has stood strong in 
the country for more than 250 years, and has infused 
its principles into other systems more and more as the 
geverations have passed onward. Its energy, in the 
last quarter of a century, has been greater than ever 
before. In view of all the past, we who love the sys- 
tem and its liberty sre not alarmed. We say to all 
who demand stronger government, be they who they 
may, what we say to the critics of our republican in- 
stitutions—what an eminent professor in the Univer- 
| of Berlin once said, in my hearing, to his class: 
“The advocates of monarchy are forever - talking 
about the instability and danger of the American Re- 
cae but it isa remarkable fact that the Republic 

as survived unchanged for nearly a century, while 
almost every government in Europe has been revolu- 
tionized three or four times within that period.”’ And 
until the memory of the great disruption of the Pres- 
byteriau Church has died away we shall meet with 





calmness all prophecies of danger to our free system— 
a system which has never known any such terrible ex- 
perience. The gentlemen who are now discoursing - 
upon the weakness of our system will pass uway after. 
a few years, as Dr. Woods, of Andover, and others in 
the last generation, who feared as they are now fear- 
ing and demanded the stronger governmental element 
which they are now demanding, have already 

away. But the Congregationalism of the early fathers 
will survive unchanged, and it will bless the genera- 
tions to come as it has blessed those that are gone. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND GUILTY MINISTERS. 


Has Congregationalism, then, no method of dealing 
with a minister who is accused of crime, provided his 
church adbere to him? It has. It offers, indeed, not 
only one method, but more than one. First, it points 
to the course indicated in the 18th chapter of Matthew 
—tbe way pointed out by Christ himself. If this 
method had been adopted in the case which has oc- 
casioned all this excitement, and if the brethren in the 
ministry who were in doubt or dissatisfied had gone to 
the pastor of Plymouth Church before the Council of 
1874, in the spirit and following the principles of that 
divine method, instead of beginning with a movement 
for the calling of a council to Giscipline a church, the 
entire subsequent history of the case might have been 
changed. It is, certainly, to be deeply regretted that 
it was pot adopted. When men are in doubt of each 
other, a private conference, witb Christian feeling, is 
a better way to reach satisfaction than councils or ju- 
dicatories; and with infinite wisdom did the great 
Teacher enjoin this as the first step. But when this 
step has heen taken and with no favorable result, Con- 

regationalism bas two other courses which it opens. 

t allows definite charges to be made against the min- 
ister in question before the association Of ministers with 
which he is connected, and if the charges are substan- 
tiated by clear proof, itallows them to expel him from 
their body as guilty of crime. These associations, in- 
deed, are in a sense voluntary in their nature, and a 
man may be dismissed from one of them without los- 
ing his office as a minister. But if he is expelled on 
grounds which are clearly established to the public 
mind as sufficient, he will be as effectually condemned 
as he can be in any ecclesiastical system. Cougrega- 
tionalism offers also a third method. It gives all other 
churches the power to withdraw fellowship from the 
minister who is guilty and the church which sustains 
him, and to give public declaration of their with- 
drawal, both by their own formal act and by the ac- 
tion of a council called by themselves in accordance 
with the provisions of the platforms. In case this 
withdrawal is universal on the part of the rest of the 
Congregational churches, such a church may be wholly 
excluded from the denomination, and any other 
churches which withdraw fellowship will be no longer 
responsible for it, anymore than they would be fora 
Methodist ora Roman Catholic church. This is what 
Congregationalism can do with such aman and sucha 
church. In these days, when the principles of liberty 
have overthrown even the main part of the power of 
the Pope himself, this is substantially all that an 
ecclesiastical system_can do. What course does Prof. 
Swing take ip the Presbyterian Church, when he is 
tried for heresy and his own church, largely or wholly, 
rallies around him ready to stand by him no matter 
what bappens?. He simply steps out of the denomi- 
nation and takes his church with him or forms a new 
one, and the Presbyterian body being withdrawn from 
him can do nothing more. What does he care, or 
what difference does it makein his future, except as 
to his ecclesiastical relations, if the Synod or the 
General Assembly fulminate against him after he has 
taken his leave ‘of their system? What regard has 
Bishop Cummins for the solemn words of the Bishops 
whom he abandons when he enters the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, as they assemble and formally de- 
pose him from his office? He is beyond their power, 
and they can accomplish nothing. They relieve them- 
selves from all responsibility for him, and he is out of 
their fellowship. Andso it may be in the Congrega- 
tional system. 


MR, BEECHER NOT PROVED GUILTY, 


But a guilty Episcopal bishop may be deposed, it is 
said, and never bold the ministerial office afterward. 
Se may a guilty Congregational bishop. Men in the 
Congregational ministry who have fallen into grievous 
sin in past times have been degraded from their office, 
and history has shown that no system is more effective 
than that of Congregationalism for securing the puri- 
ty of the ministry. But a minister in any branch of 
the Church of Christ must be proved to be guilty be- 
fore he can be deposed. Once establish this fact with 
regard to tbe pastor of Plymouth Church, and Congre- 
gationalism will not only rid itself of him, but he will 

ean outcast from its ministry within two days after 
the proclamation of the proof of his guilt. But the 
difficulty in the present case is one which would be a 
serious obstacle in the way of ecclesiastical condemna- 
tion in any denomination. It is this, namely, that the 
pastor of Plymouth Church has not, as yet, been 
proved guilty. Many persons think that he is. But 
an equal number of persons think that he is not. All 
that is positively known is that the only investigations 
held in the case thus far have resulted favorably te 
him, and that the general principle applied to all 
other men except clergymen is that they are to be 
presumed to be innocent until proved to be guilty. 

How, then, shall we determine the question of guilt 
or innocence? This is the all-important point. The 
feeling among large numbers outside of the late Coun- 
cil, and of many in the Council, has been that the past 
investigations were not altogether satisfactory and 
sufficient. With the knowledge of this feeling, the 
members of the Council put aside whatever differences 
of opinion existed among themselves on_ the question 
whether any further investigation was desirable, and. 
by a unanimous vote recommended the Church to 
adopt the plan for an Investigating Commission. The 
members of the Council separated, I am sure, with the 
feeling that they had been wisely and divinely guided 
to so harmonious a result, and that the whole Chris- 
tian public would accept their proposal as offering a 
wise method of bringing this great question to a final 
settlement. 


DR. BARTLETT’S PASSIVE COMMISSION. 


But scarcely had the Council adjourned and the 
members reached their homes when they found them- 
selves exposed to a storm of unfavorable criticism, 
and their plan for investigation declared to be im- 
practicable, unwise, the product of the heated zeal of 
impassioned men. The criticisms are so remarkable 
that I cannot forbear calling public attention to a few 
of them. I will quote from every one of the five dis- 
tinguished gentlemen to whom I have referred. Dr. 
Bartlett informs us that “the Commission is wholly 
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passive; is to do nothing; is not to be organized 
unless some outside party sha ke charges;” and 
he adds, “ This looks almost like g set purpose to Kill 
the whole movement.” I agree perfectly with Dr. 
Bartlett that, if the Council had proposed the organi- 
vation of a body which it intended should do nothing, 
it would have adopted a measure that was likely to 
kill the activity of the body. But, strange as it may 
appear, the Council supposed that the body was to do 
something, namely (precisely what all courts do), in- 
stitute an investigation when charges are made, and not 
before. Are courts passive bodies, killed before they are 
born, because charges must pass the ordeal of a rand 
jury before they can be considered? Dr. Bartlett, I 
think, is tbe first person whe has made this curious dis- 
covery. Do courts in the neighborhood of Chicago, let 
mne ask, go searching about among thefamilies of that 
city for all the gossip of the day in order that they 
may not be ‘wholly passive,” but may find something 
to do? Dr. Bartlett says further, * Perhaps none of 
‘the persons having knowledge of the case wish to 
reopen it and make charges.” Very well. if they do 
wot wish to reopen it, who does? If they do not wish 
to make themselves responsible for the proof of their 
statements, they had better not whisper their state- 
‘ments among their neighbors; or, if this whispering is 
_all that they choose to do, they had better not find 
fault tbat judicial bodies do not examine them. Prof. 
Smyth tells us that, according to the plan of the 
Council, ““cbarges must be nade without any detinite 
knowledge of who is to hear thegj,” Did Mr. Tilton, 
} would inquire, know who was to try his case when 
he first brought it before the civil courts? It was only 
at the last moment that it was decided to make Judge 
Neilson the judge in the case, and the jury were not 
selected until two weeks after the trial commenced. 
The gentlemen who are expected to make charges 





now can know that some persons chosen from among | 


twenty ) ; 
suspicion, will be the tribunal, just as Mr. Tilton knew 
that one of three or four judges and twelve out of five 
hundred jurymen would try his cnse. If in the case 
of the civil courts men Were to refuse to make charges, 
or to have their causes tried, because of objections like 


men, whose names show that they are above | 


these, 1 have only to say that the courts would very | 


soon get into that state which Dr, Bartlett describes as 
* wholly passive,” and the legal profession would find 
itself with ‘nothing to do.”” What are we to think of 
the “ Christian gentiemen of high position and repute,” 
like the one vf whom Prof. Smyth speaks, who are in- 
forming the public that they have important testi- 
mony, but that they will not “ volunteer” it?) What 
do they think of such men in Andover or in Chicago? 


DR. DEXTER'S SARCASM, 


Dr. Dexter, in a vein of sareasm says: “Neither | 


known to the civil law nor to the gospel, it must lack 
moral as well as legal abilfty to gather testimony.” I 
am not familiar with the laws of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, but [ have never supposed before that a 
board of referees is an organization unknown to the 
civil arrangements of that State. If so, [ would invite 
Dr. Dexter, at some convenient opportunity, to visit 
Connecticut. As for the gospel,on the other haud, L 
have had some occasion to look into its provisions, and I 
should be very grateful, never having found the place 
myself, if Dr. Dexter would inform me as to the part 
of the gospelsin which we may find the authorization 
of the Andover proposition, of which he is understood 
to have been one of the originators. Or if we are to 
speak of moral and legul ability to gatber testimony, [ 
have thought that men like President Hopkins and 
Gov. Washburn would have the requisite moral power, 
and that Judge Sbipman, Senator Foster, and the 

~ Hon. C. J. Walker were as likely to possess legal ability 
as the Rev. Messrs. Jones and Brown aud the other 
ministers.and delegates who might be assembled in a 
mutual or ex purte council. I sit at Dr. Dexter's feet 
in all this matter with the most profound respect, but 
as to any legal power to gather testimony from 
“Christian gentlemen of high position and repute,’’ 
who say that they have testimony, but * will iu no 
ease volunteer’ it, I have, until reading Dr. Dexter’s 
article, entertained the idea that no body of men ex- 
cept a civil tribunal possessed this power. But tie 
critics tell us that the civil tribunals have signally 
failed in this case. Perhaps Dr. Dexter’s ex parte 
council might get at their testimony without their 
volunteering it, as the Rey. Dr. Fairfield has evolved 
from the depths of his own consciousness a knowledge 
of Mr. Beecher’s guilt which is “ equal to his knowledge 
ot his own future salvation.” 


INVENTORS OF THE QUAKER GUN, 


The Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs, with that felicitous and 
polished rhetoric of which he is universally considered 
a.master, takes up the same strain of criticism by say- 
ing, with reference to those who suggested the plau of 
the Commission: “It might not, perhaps, be wholly 
unjust to the shrewder minds behind the scene to sus- 

_ pect that they thought it adapted to give a show of 
yeadiuess to meet hostile charges without involving 
serious dangers—an ecclesiastical Quaker gun which 
looks ready for any service, but through whose silent 
wooden mouth no shot can pass. It certainly is not 
too much to say tbat no result in the least likely to be 
attained by such a commission can do anythiug impor- 
tant toward enlightening and peritying the fetid dark- 
Mess in which the churches of Brooklyn and the land 
have long been walking.’’ These conciliatory words 
refer to certain persons, but do not mention who they 
are. They only describe them as the shrewder minds 
b the scene: who originated the plan. It may 
not be uninteresting to the public to know who the 
inventors of this Quaker gun are, so that they may 
give them due honor. { have been able to discover two 
of them certainly, and, I think, all of them. The two 
are eminent authorities, one in the secular and the 
other in the ecclesiasticai sphere, if indeed they are 
not both in the latter. I refer to the proprietor of 
The Independent and the editor of The Congreyation- 
-atist. In a letter addressed to the Examining Com- 
mittee of Plymouth Church, some two weeks previous 
to the assembling of the Advisory Council, Mr. HE. C. 
Bowen, after stating that he would not give his testi- 
mony to the church, made a formal suggestion that a 
commission of three or more persons, including the 
names of President Woolsey, Dr. Hopkins, and Alpheus 

lardy, should be called together, and he offered to tell 
them all he knew, and to abide by their decision. Is it 
possible that Dr. Storrs suspects that Mr. Bowen was 
one of those “‘shrewder minds,” who was “ exhibiting 
& show of readiness” to meet his enemy “ without in- 
volving serious danger,” but did not like to mention 
his name? ‘To the other entleman, Dr. Dexter, [I owe 

_ the first thought of such a commission which ever 
entered my mind. Very near the beginuing of all 
public investigation of the scandal, two years ago, he 


. 


| associated with me are also not dead. 


brought out in his valuable paper the suggestion that 
Plymouth Church or its pastor should cali on three 
gentleman (President Woolsey, Dr. Hopkins, and Gov. 
Buckingham, I think), and should make them the 
tribunal in the case. A similar proposalfas been made 
in his paper recently. If my own feeling was that of 
the Council, as 1am confident that it was, [ may state 
not only for myself but for all the members thut we 
were led to adopt the plan of a commission because it 
had been suggested in these quarters, and because we 
accordingly thought it was the plan which would 


satisfy those who believed Mr. Beecher to be guilty | 
aud those whu were in grave doubt respecting his | 
But it seems that new light has come to , 
these gentlemen since the Council adopted their pro- | 


innocence. 


posal, and they now see that their own invention was 
a “Quaker gun,” which will have no effect on ‘the 
fetid darkness which gathers around the churches of 
Brooklyn.” Dr. Storrs also criticises the commission 
because it is ‘‘ to sit in secret.” 


secrecy in the document. But if he penetrated “the | 
shrewder minds bebind the scenes”? and found this | 


provision there, I have only to remind him tbat Mr. 
owen, who regards himself as having in his possession 


what are called the bottom facts, has solemnly declared | 


that he will not pollute bis sensitive soul and betray a 
sacred confidence by giving his testimony before any 
tribunal which does not ‘sit in secret.” <A tribunal 
having only open sessions, and thus failing to gain any 
knowledge of what Mr. Bowen has to say, might or 
might pot bea “ Quaker gun,” but surely it would not 
get much light into the center of “the fetid darkness 
in Brooklyn.” 
BRING ON THE CHARGES. 


Finally, Prof. Mead brings forward the most terrible 
charge of all—that the Council presumed, as it were, to | 


act after it was dead. ‘ A Council,’’ he says, ‘after it 


has adjourned sine dic, has no longer any existence. | 


Consequently, it cannot be represented by acommittee; 
it has no right to appoint a committee, with powers to 
act, after it itself is dissolved, for thut committee, rep- 


resenting vothing but a nonentity, is responsible to uo | 


one.” T would suggest to Prof. Mead that dying per- 
sons sometimes make provisiou for a period that fol- 


lows their death, and so we of the Council thought we | 
might give adyice that should live a few weeks, at | 


least, after our adjournment.” We were moderate in 
our hopes, as we thought, for we provided ouly for 6) 
days. 


and our so-called committee of three became even 
more thoroughly dead than the body which appointed 


it. No wonder that Dr Dexter thinks the Council 
devised a plan for “finding how not to do it,” Ihave 


indulged the opinion, however, that while the Council 
terminated its existence on the day of its final adjourn- 
nent, the gentlemen whom it advised Plymouth 
Chureh to employ in aiding them in respect to a new 
investigation could tuus aid them so long as they 
should themselves be living. And I would inform any 
renders Who way bave honored me by reading what I 


and so far as | know, the other two gentkemen who are 
We hope to live 
to the eud of the 60 days and beyond that time, and if 
charges ave brought against the pastor of Plymouth 
Chureh by responsible persons offering proof, we pro- 
propose to select the members of the commission as 
provided in the result of the Council, and present their 
names to Plymouth Church that it may accept and 
erapower the commission. When it is accepted and 
empowered, it will become a body representing not a 
“nonentity,” but a church of 2,500 members who give 
it its life and power. 

1 take my Jeave of Prof. Mead’s criticisms by asking 
him, on behalf of our committee of three, to read the 
following words of hi8 friend Dr. Bartlett, which he 
will find in The Congreqationalist of Feb. 2, 1876. He 
is speaking of a small and wise council, including 
President Woolsey and Dr. Hopkins, which he thinks 
might satisfactorily investigate the scandal. He says, 
“It would perhaps be a wise course for Plymouth 
Church to put the shaping of the whole subject into 
the hands of some such board of referees as Drs. Palm- 
er, Clapp and Coe, or others like them; to request 
them to designate the council; and then to adopt, 
without change, their recommendation.” I would also 
commend these significant words of Dr. Bartlett, 
printed only two weeks before the meetings of the 
Advisory Ccuncil, to the attention of Prof. Smyth, Dr. 
Storrs, Dr. Dexter, and, I may add, of Dr. Bartlett 
himself. Aud 1 would close by asking these gentlemen 
whether such persons as President Woolsey and Dr. 
Hopkins and Judge Shipman are less worthy of regard 
or less competent to discharge their duty when they 
are “designated ” by Dr. Wellinan and the Hon. B. R. 
Wood, than they would be if designated by Drs. Palm- 
er and Clapp? Is it not better for these five gentlemen 
to stop criticising the plan proposed by themselves and 
adopted by the Council partly because they had prc- 
posed it, and to unite in bringing this great excite- 
ment to an end, if possible, in a way which all parties 
have favored within the past two months? 

TymMotny Dwirent. 

NEW Haven, March 21, 1876. 





Che Curiosity Shop. 


RIDING INTO THE JAWS OF DRATH.—On Mon- 
day afternoon, as the southern bound passenger train 
of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad was dash- 
ing down the road, about one-quarter of a mile from 
Evansville, Hank Chappell, the engineer, saw, not one 
hundred yards ahead, a large tree lying across the 
track. The train was running at full speed, and in- 
stant death seemed the only result, The air brake was | 
put on, the lever reversed, and Chappell stood at his 
post, never flinching, as the eugine dashed into the 
obstruction. The train had slackened to about twelve 


| 


| 





the “‘ old reliable’ conductor, cared for the boys, and 
quieted the frightened passengers. Division Superin- 
tendent J.J. Frey was soon on the ground with his 
wrecking train, and in a brief time trains were passing. 
It was a miraculous escape for the whole train, and to 
Hank Chappell, the brave engineer, is the credit due. 
‘He faced death like a Spartan, and went into the 


| wreck with his hand on the lever.—Boonville Adver- 


This discovery is one | 
to which the ‘result ” of the Council did not lead him | 
by its own language, for there is notbing said about | 


But it seems that we were presumptuous, and | 
that we became a nonentity the moment we adjourned, | 


have written up to this point, that Lam not now dead, | 


tiser. 

FRENCH HovusEnoLtp Economy.—The French 
butcher separates the bones from his steaks, and places 
them where they will do the most good. The housewife 
orders just enough for each person, and no more, even 
to the coffee. If a chance visitor drops in, somebody 
quietly retires, and the extra cup is so provided, but 
nothing extra by carelessness of inteution, When the 
pot has boiled, the handful of charcoal in the little 
No 
roaring cook stoves and red-hot covers all day long 
| for no purpose but waste. The egg laid to-day costs a 
little more than the one laid last week. Values are 
nicely estimated, and the smallest surplus is carefully 
saved. A thousand little economies are practiced, and 
itis respectable to practice them. Cooking is an eco- 
nomical as well as a sanitary and gustatory science. 
Af French cook will make a frane go as far as an 
American housewife will make three, and how much 
further than the American Bridget nobody knows— 
| we should probably be greatly astonished, could the: 
computation be made, how much ef the financial, recu- 
perative power of France is owing to her soups and 
| her cheap food; better living, after all, than the Heavy 
bread and greasy failures of our culinary ignorance.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Curious FREAK OF A DoG.—A Radnorshire 
lady, who was,;married in March and came to reside 
in Yorkshire, England, recently paid a visit to her 
father, who, before she was married, had kept two or 
three sheep-dogs of which she was very fond. Since 
then he has retired from business, and disposed of all 
but one dog. This one met the lady with demonstra- 
tions of great delight upon her arrival at her father’s 
| house, and that night the dog went a distance of seven 
miles to a farm-bouse where one of the other dogs had 
been sent. (The latter was blind, but kept as being an 
, old favorite.) In the morning when ihe lady went to 
the door she not only saw the dog which had given her 
such a glad reception the day previously, but also the 
eld blind one, which had evidently been brought by the: 
other dog to welcome her. When the second night 
came tbe old blind one was taken back to its bome by 
the same dog, which afterward returned, having tray- 
eled a distance of twenty-cight miles to give pleasure 
to the old blind one. 

—The destruction of small birds has been so 
merciless in the north of Italy and in parts of the Tyrol 
| that their protection has been made the subject of a 
; diplomatic treaty between Austria and Italy; these 
{ countries are also endeavoring to agree with France- 
' and Switzerland for a law forbidding the destruction 
of all insectivorous birds. Since the wholesale des- 
truction of swallows, nightingales, &e., caterpillars and 
insects have increased so numerously as to be a most 
mischievous enemy to agriculture, and gardens and 
woods are becoming quite deserted by winged visitors. 

—It is said that a copy of the oldest map of New 
York harbor is contained in the library of the late 
George Brinley, of Hartford, Conn., together with one 
of Boston harbor made at the same time (1687). These 
charts are certified by Philip Welles, surveyor-general, 
to Sir Edward Andross, and are said to be of very 
excellent work. The official survey and study of Hell 
Gate, which has been attempted with great thorough- 
ness, has never gone back to any chart so old as this 
one, 

—The practice of charging for dishes sent to 
rooms, in vogue at some hotels, is carried to silly and 
extortious extremes. A gentlemau at the Screwson 
House sent for a plate the other night upon which to 
send some fruit to the preprietor’s wife, who was ill. 
Fancy his indiguation when he found twenty-five 
cents on his bill for that identical plate! Pay it? No! 
He was not exactly that kind of aman.—N. Y. Mail. 


—A petrified human skull of peculiar shape, 
filled with crystals of a beautiful green color, was 


| range is extinguished, and waits for another time. 





| 
i 


| 





miles an hour, but the force with which it struck was | 
terrible in its results. The locomotive reared up, was 
stripped of its wheels, and hurled to one side. On 
came the tender and the baggage car, both being 
tossed into the ditch. The passenger coaches were left 
standing on the track, safe, with their human freight 
uninjured. Out of the wreck crawled Chappell, and 





| mule’s halter for a belt. 
| form, and he never looked so inspiring as when he 





Ben Hijl, the fireman, both unharmed. -Jim Doyle,’ 


| accredited records, 


picked up in a guily, at Oreana, Nev., a few days ago, 
and it is to be sent to the Smithsonian Institution for 
examination. The local savans consider it preadamite, 
and a proof of the antiquity of man beyond the usually 
What a pity that it should turn 
out after all to be a shell! 

—Mrs. Hough, a lady who died a few days ago . 
m Alexandria, Pa., at the age of 97 years, was one of 
the few women of the country who have cast a vote 
for a President. She grew up to womanhood in the 
State of New Jersey, where she was born, and when of 
age she cast a vote for Thomas Jefferson for President, 
us a property qualification in that State then entitled a 
woman to vote. 

—The original Ulster overcoat is said to have . 
been invented at Valley Forge. It consisted of a bed 
blanket, with holes to put the arms through, and a 
Washington’s was a manly 


wore this simple garment. 

—For the first time in the history of this section 
of the country, calico is so cheap and eggs are so dear 
that two doze of the latter will buy a dress pattern of 
twelve yards of the former.—Norwich Bulletin. 
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Farm and Garden, 


AGRICULTURAL. 
Bye agricultural department of this journal is 








conducted in the interest of progressive hus- 
bandry. It aims to improve the condition of the 
farmer by enlarging his knowledge, and to make his 
business more profitable by reducing it 10 a more per- 
fect system. That agriculture in this country, though 
already a remunerative business, is capable of being 
made much more profitable than at present, and more 
so than most other pursuits, is a fact capable of dem- 
onstration. In what way, or by what means this im- 
prevement is te be effected is a question that is always 
interesting to farmers, and always in order. This 
topic will, therefore, be discussed in these columns 
thoroughly and often; and we expect, with the re- 
seurces at our command, to shed some light on the 
subject, by unfolding the means and processes by 
which farming is made profitable. We expect to 
show that for every man who wins his livelihood from 
the soil better results are possible than any he has yet 
achieved. 





INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 

WE are always glad to receive letters of inquiry 
from our farming friends. In every pursuit it is the 
man of inquisitive mind who gets, as a rule, the best 
results, and in farming perhaps more than in other 
pursuits the habit of inquiry is not only useful but in- 
dispensable. Very few men are so wise that they may 
not learn something from:the experience of others. 
The knowledge obtained in this way isin most cases 
reciprocal, for the man who seeks information on one 
subject is very often qualified to impart infermation 
quite as useful on other topics equally important. 

In fact, the benefit resulting from this habit of in- 
quiry is very apt to be diffusive. It is the tendency of 
questions to set men to thinking. A single inquiry is 
not by any means limited to a single answer, but fre- 
quently calls forth numerous replies, from all of which 
others derive advantage as well as the inquirer. Again 
such questions are sometimes contagious. One inquiry 
leads to another, and that suggests a second or third. 
Thus discussion is kept alive, thought is propagated, 
difficult problems are solved, and dark subjects made 
luminous. Let farmers, therefore, not hesitate to ask 
for information on any and all points that are doubt- 
ful or obscure. 


THE CENTENNIAL FROM THE STAND-POINT 
OF THE FARMER. 


THERE is no aspect of the Centennial Expo- 
sition more interesting to a thoughtful mind than its 
educational tendency. Though other ideas and pur- 
poses may have had much to do with its origin, this ten- 
dency is clearly destined to be its grand enduring result. 
The vast and various display in Philadelphia of rare fab- 
rics and of cunning workmanship that is soon to attract 
the gaze of the civilized world will leave au impression 
on the minds of men not to be measured by any 
ordinary standard. Anendlessaccumulation of things 
useful and ornamental, illustrations of science, monu- 
ments of art, improvements in machinery, the myriad 
products of factories and farms, including every fabric 
that clothes, and every nutritive element that feeds 
the human race, and all of them representing the 
growth and fruition of a hundred years, will be 
brought together from the ends of the earth to in- 
struct and educate the popular mind. 

Into the dark recesses of the old epoch a flood of 
new light will be poured. The living ideas that bave 
survived the departed century, and left a halo of light 
over its grave, will be crystallized inte visible forms, 
and the history of a nation from birth to manheod, 
scattered as it is through millions of printed pages, 
will there be summed up and condensed as never be- 
fore, and will be brought within the compass of a few 
hours and within the reach of all mankind. 

In some retired recess of the agricultural building 
will possibly be seen during the exhibition a plain 
looking but intelligent farmer, having in charge and 
exhibiting, with lucid explanation, an elaborate sam- 
ple of Indian corn. It is a new and improved variety 
that he has spent some years in perfecting. It is more 
hardy and more prolific than any yet grown, and 
adapted to a greater variety of soil and climate. 
Moreover, he bas studied out and perfected a mode of 
culture by which it can be produced from the seed at 
a cost of twenty-five cents a bushel in the Atlantic 
States and lower at the West, against an average cost 
for other varieties reaching forty or fifty cents in the 
seaboard States. That sample of corn, although 
nominally the product of the current year, is in fact 
an outcome of the dead century, and it means better 
food for the million, and more of it, for a hundred 
years to come. 

CONRAD WILsoN, 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


ONIONS.—From experiments in onion culture, 
made on the grounds of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, it appears that of red oniens the most valua- 
ble are the Red Wethersfield and the Early Red Globe. 
While very nearly equal in quality to the yellow and 
white, they not only keep better, but are more prolific 
and more hardy. Among yellow onions, the Danvers 
and Improved Large Yellow are considered the best. 








The white varieties are tender, and require to be han- 
dled with care." The White Globe and White Portugal 
are preferred to any other kinds, 


WESTERN APPLES.—At a meeting of the Alton 
Horticultural Society, when the profits of apple grow- 
ing were under discussion, Mr. Huggins said: ‘‘ The 
money lies in the,red sorts. There is more money in 
the Ben Davis than in many other apples of better 
quality. In the markets, color is even better than 
quality.” If he were planting a commercial orchard 
to-day, he would hardly want anything but red 
apples. 

MANURING STRAWBERRIES.—In applying ma- 
nure for winter mulching there is always more or less 
danger of smothering the plants. If too compactly 
covered with fine manure they are seriously, if not 
fatally, damaged. Coarse, fibrous, fresh manure is 
mnch better for this purpose than old, well-rotted 
dung. It is found that a layer of small evergreen 
branches and then a light dressing of coarse manure 
afford the best protection, and the plants come out 
fresh and green in the spring. A writer in the 
Prairie Farmer says: ** Two years ago I covered one 
of the beds lightly with coarse stable manure, and in 
the spring I raked off ‘the coarsest part of it, and left 
the finest on the bed. From that bed I raised larger 
berries and more cf them than from any other.”’ 


Department, 
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FROM oO UR s UBS CRI BERS. 

NHE steady influx of subscriptions is the best 

indication of the strength and popularity of 

the Christian Union. In spite of constant mis- 
representations and calumny, we have continued 
to receive hundreds of letters full of the warmest 
encomiums and encouragement. It is exceedingly 
gratifying to find that the endeavor to make an 
acceptable religious newspaper is so fully appreci- 
ated. We shall, in the future, seek to make it 
even better than heretofore, and, disregarding the 
misstatements concerning us, continue to mind our 
own business. We find that to publish a paper 
well requires so much of our personal attention 
we have no time to interfere with the affairs of 
other papérs; and we are not sure that other 
papers would not be more profitable and enter- 
taining if they imitated our example. 

Here are more extracts from letters. 
is from the Rey. H. B. M., 
who renews and adds: 

‘To me Mr. Beecher is the man as well as the preacher of 
this age, and I feel that his great trial is under God to be the 
thing that is to mark him for the following ages as the mar- 
tyrand hero of modern times. God bless him, and sustain 
hin? in the future asin the past. Though I don’t think all the 
ecclesiastical dust they can raise will trouble him much.” 

F. A. R., of Newark, N. Y., says: 

“There are no sermons among the many published that 
afford us so much benefit as Henry Ward Beecher’s. My wife 
hasa long time been a cripple on a wheel chair. We have 
the Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes, and have our 
Plymouth service at home every Sabbath while other 
churches are in session. His sermons take us up into higher 
life, and are rich food for souls.” 

The Montgomery (N. Y.) Republican, Standard 
and Times says: 

* Among the many religious weeklies that are formidable 
candidates for public favor is the Christian Union. It con- 
tains very many attractions, and among them a weekly ser- 
mon by Mr. Beecher. Its famed editor gives this paper his 
best efforts and makes it one of the very best in the country.” 

8. C., of Williamstown, N. J., says: 

“T wish you all, and especially my good friend Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, the best compliments of the season, and trust 
that the Lord may abundantly sustain him in all things and 
bless him richly in his own heart.” 

J. B. G., on renewing, says 

‘** We feel that we cannot do without the instructions we 
receive from the Christian Union in reference to matters 
pertaining to the higher life. We all love Mr. Beecher, and 
pray that he may at last triumph over all things through 
Him who hath loved us.” 

F. 8. H., a teacher in Montreal, says: 

**T have taken your paper for several years and like it.” 

Mrs. C. V. B., of Bangor, Me., writes : 

“ Tcannot refrain, in asking this renewal, from saying a word 
in expression of my value and appreciation of your paper, my 
sympathy in and regret for all the trials which have come 
upon its editor, and so upon all those who love and believe 


The first 
of Saccarappa, Me., 


| in him. I hope and pray for his continued usefulness and 
| triumphant outliving of those persecutions, and that his 
| paper may not be crippled by any disasters. I ama Unitarian 


in belief, but have taken this paper from its first number, 
and sheuld not know how to do without it; it is se full of 
every Christian excellence. It never seemed more useful or 
entertaining than now, and I do hope will be liberally sus- 
tained.” 

Rev. G. A. T., of Plymouth, Mass., writes: 

“ Both in expression of my appreciation of the paper as 
one of more than usual excellence and value, and of my ear- 
nest sympathy and cordial friendship for Mr. Beecher, am I 
glad to renew my subscription. There is no one outside the 
eircle of my home and kindred friends who stands nearer to 





me than he. Indeed I have often found myself cherishing an 
interest for him which it seems to me could scarcely have 
been greater had he been within that circle. . . . I have 
no doubt that the final issue in his case will be all that couid 
be wished; that he will ‘come forth as gold,’ and be loved 
and honored more than even in the past. To me, as to thou- 
sands of others in different walks of life, his sermons have 
been a constant ministry of good. God bless the good man 
daily.” 


Rev. J. J. W., of Culver’s Point, N. Y., says: 


**] take great pleasure in reading the Union; have often 
wished that we had a denominational paper equal to it. 

*“T am a great admirer of Mr. Beecher, and hope he may 
live to see the day when he will stand’ before the world com- 
pletely vindicated. I have perfect faith in his entire inno- 
cence.”’ 


Mrs. J. W. C., of Pueblo, Cal., says: 


“T take this first opportunity of renewing my subscription, 
because your valuable paper has become a necessity in my 
family, and also as a very small way of showing my regard 
and high esteem for Mr. Beecher, as being a great and good 
man. J sat under his preaching one winter, and have always 
felt the better for it, and I feel and know that he will weara 
crown of brightest Justre in that other world for the persecu- 
tions he has suffered here.” 


T. B. C. B., of Philadelphia, renews and adds: 


“You have many warm friends in this city. They are 
grieved that so many professing Christians and professedly 
religious papers forget the A B C of our blessed religion in 
their conduct toward you. God forgive them! God be 
thanked that the effect of your teaching is so manifest in the 
conduct of your noble church !”’ 


S. 8. H., of Winfield, Kansas, says: 


“T have been a subscriber from the commencement of the 
publication of The Christian Union. It is an indispensable to 
me. I have received more light, help, strength and soul-food 
from the sermons, lecture-room talks, etc., of H. W. Beecher 
than of any man or of any other source. I have never had a 
doubt of his purity. I rejoice at the result of the Advisory 
Council’s conclusions.”’ 


-Mrs. M. A. N., of Sheffield, Mass., writes: 


“Enclosed I send six dollars and forty cents, for which 
please send The Christian Union to two home missionaries or 
poor ministers who would like to take the paper. Itis but a 
drop in the bucket, but is the best I can do to show my sym- 
pathy for Mr. Beecher.”’ 


Rev. J. P., of Torento, writes : 


‘Please renew my Christian Union because of its merits, 
but far more for the purpose of expressing my Christian 
confidence in the gifted but greatly persecuted editor—Henry 
Ward Beecher.” 


E. G., Jr., of Toronto, in enclosing the preced- 
ing, says: 

“Mr. P. is pastor of the leading Methodist church of this 
country, and I think expresses the opinion of his brethren 
and the church generally here. I read your paper with great 
profit, and hope that the good Lord will long ‘spare the life 
and health of your editor.”’ 


The literary editor of the Chicago Post and Mail 
subscribes, and says: 


“Tam not a preacher, but perhaps the next best thing—an 
editor. In my connection with the Post and Mail I get The 
Christian Union, but it is generally mutilated before it 
reaches my family, and I have concluded to bind it. It is a 
perpetual benediction in the household—its sermons and 
other grandly good matter for the elder members and the 
best of stories for the children. And I know in advance that 
the stories will prove of pure thought.” 








EX PIRATIONS.—LOoK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOB 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANGE. 








TO OUR AGENTS. 

WE desire to request our agents to send all 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certificate with the name. 








REMITTANCES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by MoNEY ORDERS. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection, 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change 
in the date of their address-label that their money has - 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt 
be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal 
card must be enclosed with the remittance, for that 


purpose. 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be-well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue, 
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~ FLOWERS, SEEDS, é&c. 


A MANUAL 
Of all Garden Requisites, 


Seeds, Empey ats, Fertilizers, &c¢., 


PRIVATE or MARKET CARDENS 
ORISTS and FARMERS, 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
er JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau St., N.Y. a. 
BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free 4 cost Eee jem at at your door. Splen- 


did assortment, 0: 
— Bend for None ee wy 4H tH. of Plants 


HOopEs, BRO. & — Cherry Hill Nur- 
rte, ‘West Chester, Pa. 


SEEDS. 


My New Price Lists are ready. Mailed free. 
They contain the most desirable kinds of 


VEGETABLE, FIELD 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


including all the important novelties of 1875. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 


Hit a Mie Grae beam, 

















a y, 
Mall 12 Choice Varieties for $1,00, or 5 for 50 cts 
Fino 1 ts. 
oo Js CBELYES, esi; Parmason ass 





ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
{Estab’d 1830.]; NURSERIES. 


PRING PRICE LIST, per doz., 100 and 1000 

of Trees and Plants, with select list of Special- 

ties and Novelties, FREE to all. Beautiful 

ornamental! Catalogue, 10 cts. ; suit Catalogue, 
6cts. Free to customers. Addres 


W. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


TAR OF THE WEST. The Best Strawberry 
Delaware. ‘the largest and best Hardy Red 
Raspberry. er ons of trees and plants at Pomona 
for Circulars. WM. PARRY, Cin- 





Nursery. 
naminson, N. nt 


WASHINCTON. 


Marshall’s Stee] Plate Engravings of Washing- 
ton. Size of plate, 16 x 2244; on paper, 24 x 30. 


Avtiat?s Prools.........ccccccccccccscscece 
India Proofs.......... 
Plain Impressions 
Address FRANK JENKINS, 
27 Park Place, N. Ye 


DAYTON 


Inhaler Disinfector & Perfumer 
has no equal, and when used with 
Vincentagium is a preventive of 
Small-Pox, Diphtheria, Typhoid 
Fever, and al! diseases of a conta- 
ous character. It is also a cure 
or Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
Parents, provide them for your 
=| children as a preventive of Diph- 
*} theria and Small Pox. Recom- 
menses b presistane as the best 
use. e send Inhaler and In- 
halent for four months’ use free 
by mail on receipt of price. 
Small size Hee large, $1.50; with 
lion, ‘25 cts. e 
Tustratea'e Medals sent free. sold oy. y Breneiate. 
P. GLEA « Propriet 
20 West Houston Street, Now" ¥ ork, 


Cc. S. WEST. 


REMOVAL. Grand Opening of FRENCH 
BONNETS, 
* our NEW SHOW ROOMS, 304 Fulton 8t., Brook- 
zs , (between Fiertoqont and Clinton Sts.) at 
y. Wednesday and Thursday, March 28, 29 and 30. 
G. S. WEST, Late of 535 Fulton St. 


A CARD. 


100, sr Stereoscopic Views for sale below cost. 
1 gyeen egant Stereoscopic Views of the Centen- 
nial, with Catalogue, sent by mail for 75 cts. and 
ra ~ with Stereoscope, for $1.50. Address 
Cc ester, Pa. 
























WHITNEY & CO., 
WHOEVER 
Wants a good return, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to The Chris- 
tian Union, No. 27 Park Place, New 
York, for their circular and terms 
to canvassers. For a business which 
can be started without capital, it is a 
very profitable occupation ; requiring 
only intelligence, activity, and perse- 
verance—qualities that many a young 
man and woman can bring to bear 
when they can not command money. 
Try it; send for terms and circulars 
and see. “Special cash premiums are 
given to agents, and no charge is 
made for outfit. Commission en re- 
newals and new subscribers the same, 
Hay be taken with ether canvassing 
work, — ‘e.g 
ee 





No.95. Wes, There is Pardon for You. 


“He will abundantly pardon.”—Isa. 55: 17. 
Panny J. Crospy. Husert P. Mars, by per. 


Slowly. in 




























P- §— SR eer ame Se 
i ee 
xz + + a 0 
1. Oh, come to the Sav-iour, be- lieve in His name, And 
2. The way of trans-gres-sion that leads un to death, Oh, 
3. Be warnedof your dan-ger; es- cape to the cross; Your 























He waits to be gra-cious,O 
How can you re- ject the sweet 
Be - lieve, and that moment the 


v 
ask Him your heartto re - new; 
why will you long-er pur - sue?’ 
on-ly sal-va-tion is there ; 
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a ee N ~~ ee N is. i - | 
rt TRIER ae cx Te Be —= be. 
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turn not a- way, For now there is par-don for you. 
mes-sage of love That of - fers full par-don for you? 
Spir - it of grace Will an-swer your pen -i - tent prayer. 
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Yes, thereis pardon for you,.... 
aia + <7 


5 So SRR AT SOT TSE 
=9- —# 
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yweve 2 
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——_ SNL ae ee Se 
oe eg ft ee eS 
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%& For Je- sus has died to re-deem you, And of-fersfull pardon to you. 
7 Bs oN 






























From GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS, by per, Biglow & Main and 
Jobn Church & Co. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT, » 


MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


ats Churches, etc, known to t ublic sino 

aie are made at THE MENEE ELL 

Bo NDE ? WEST TROY, N. Y. ar Pet 
«< ‘atalogues Sree. No Agencies. 








PARQUET INLAID 
And Hard Wood Floors. 
THE NAT'L a MAN’E’G 
950 Broadway, New York, 
between 22d and 23d streets. 


Brushes for waxing floors. 
Send 3c. stamp for designs, 


KIRKWOOD'S 


The hest, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the — | and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 2.50 and 85 each. 

For pamphlets, ete., ad- 
dress, 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WILLIAM ST,, 

NEW YORK. 


INHALER 


IF YOU WANT TO BUY 
ANYTHING 


IN NEW YORK, 
WRITE TO 


B.F.CARD & CO. 


P. O. Box 3820. 97 Front St., New York. 


FOR LIVERPOOL, H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


(VIA QUEENSTOWN,) 


Sooner 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
§@™ iliustrated Catalogue sent free. 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Beils of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the best RotaryHang: 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 
Warranted. 
illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati, 
‘ 




























And Milward’s “ Helix’’ Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 








CARRYING THE U.S.MAIL. > ) 
TUESDAY. M ATERI ALS. 
7 (3 f t flat Roof: 
Leaving Pier No. ee N. R., os Roof Coating, for old Leaky Roofs, 





AS FOLLOWS 


Wood Carpeting, | 






Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 


Rates for Passengers Reduced. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, #65 to 
#80, according to state-room. Steerage office, No. 


29 Broadway. Genera! offices, No. 63 Wall Street. 












WILLIAMS & GUION. 


wycore Licedstcunvedeaseeeaarten “Meh. 21, 2:30 P. M. ppinte ell colors—for outside work. 
ieee ERE AT Art. i" 23 Sa PM M. ik P reef Coating, for wood —_ 
Peed crrcccceecccccseececcee: vee 3 x os oiler an: tea) Coverings 
ids ntekwsccshseoenseesseen Apl 1s. 1:00 P. M Steam Packing, fiat ind round, all 


and Sheathing Felts, Moth-Preot 
Lining, 
use, and a easily applied. Send for 


Price-Lists 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Patentec and Manufacturers  Hetablished 1808, 


AGENTS WANTED. 











arran 

Price $2.50, shipped. by express, safely boxed, 

Liveagents wanted Send fordcee mee needs Ste. 
n n or 

Livingston & Co., Iron Fou lencriptiy ecireular te 





Snowflake, Marble, Rep, or Damask, 35 
ass, 40c.; with your nume beautifully printed ion 


etc., sent by return mail on receipt of " 
count to ee Best of work. - G CANNON, 


C' RDS.— white or tinted Bristol, 3 cts.; 50 
G 








AL 
Mg thaNsien Cn o. mM A Ni PF 
ring fal astra soa struction 










s in this 
1 art sent post ore for 10 
100 assorted pictures, 50 cts. They are Heade, Lan 

‘Avimal, Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Come 4 = 
ures, &c. They can be easily transferred to any article so Lis 
imitate the ref beautiful painting. ay i oe iG 
CHROMOS"' for 10 cents, 50 for 50 cents. 

L. PATTEN & CO., 162 Wiles § St ‘New ww tuk 


Address J. 





:3 5 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. '24 best 
sellin gartcies in the world. ee sample 
free. A Gdress J. BRONSON, L Detroit, Mach 


DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 


MACHINES. 


of Ex- 
aint efor Secondhand 
c. —' of every des- 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER! FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE Co. 
Acents Wantxp. <@@ NEW YORK. 





















nted ! Medals and Diplomas awarded 


ah PICTORIAL BIBLES. 


ations. Address for new circulars, 
AN & CO., 930 Arch Street., Phila. 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
esne stamp fo RDS oo” or 25 cts. for sample. 
P. RIC RDS & 





Hallowell, Maine. 


CKET 





easily earned canvassing 
r, pictures, &c. Anybody do it. 
3 Send address on tal card. 
get paper send 6cta, Ad- 
No. 11 Dey! Bt., New York. 





an reating of our history and 
government, varied toll and climate, vast moun- 

— lakes, rivers, great cities and manufactures. 
wealth in minerals, internal improvements, free 


commeree, finances, c cariog see, etc. A Splendid 
View of this Mig Yankee Nation, ree 

—— Nothing i t.. Low price. 

Terms. Agents apply quickly. HUBBARD > BROS isd 

Phila, Pa.., Cin.,O., Chicago, LIL, or Springfield, Mass. 


CENTS should write for Agency for new book by 
@ 


a 





Selling at the rate ot 009 aweek. Full expose of the horr!- 
ble opetens of Polygam Ss lustrated Circulars, with compled 

information free to 14 Address nearest office of Dusting 
Climan & Cou. Hartford, ct.,Chieago, I1l.,Cincinnati, Q. 

















COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGSN& TRACK 


SCALE 








C/O AGENTS, WANTED®D > 
SEND FOR®PRICE. List 


VIN SAFE SCALE CO} 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
72/ CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 














IT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 2. 
» = ete 


schools, wonderful achievements, agriculture,. 

















































“ADVISORY COUNCIL, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vor, XIIL, No. 13, 








Webster's Unabridged. 


3000 Engravings, 1840 Pages Quarto, 
PRICE $12. 
FOUR PACES COLORED PLATES 
From Rev. W. H. H. MURRAY, Boston, Jan. 12, 1876. 
“The sermons which I have preached to my peo- 
ple during the last <iree months, have been the 
Outgrowthk 6f Bible meditation alone. I nave not 
made a library reference in constructing one of 
them. The two volumes which { have bv my side 
or on my knees when dictating them arethe New 
Testament and Webster's Dictionary. The former 
I find to be worta more to me. as a preacher ot the 
g08pel to the peopie, than all the boogsof theology 
in the world. And the fatter contains not only the 
germs, but the expressed wealth. of all English 
literature. From the one, I get my facts and my 
inspirauon; trom the other, I am taught exactness 
in definition and precision of statement. Never 
until I snut myself off trom all other books and 
confined myseif exclusively to these two, did I 
know how perfectly equipped for flight the mind 
is that has on either side of it these wings of 
power.” 
Published by 
G. & C. MER RIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


THE CREAT 
Brooklyn Councit 


IN PRESS, 
AND WILL SHORTLY BE ISSUED. 
THE 


- Report of the Proceedings 


OF 'THK 





HELD IN 
Plymouth Church, 
BROOKLYN, 

From Feb. 15, to Feb. 24, 1876. 
From the Stenographic Minutes of 


TOOLEY, MILES & COLE, 


THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS, 





Large Octavo, bound in Cloth, $2. 
In Paper Covers, $1.25. To Clergymen, 
$1.60 and $1, Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 
As the edition will be limited, orders should 
be sent in at ounce to 


A. S. BARNES & COQO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 1: 113 William St., N. ¥. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


Cheapest Magazine in the World. 


A Quarterly that tells all about Flowers and Veg- 
€tables and how to grow them. 


| TEN CENTS A YEAR. 


Two Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and Bulbs 
SENT FREE wo all subscribers. ‘Take it yourself 
and send it to your friends, 


BEACH, St SON & CO.. 7 Barclay St., N.Y 


Heating and Winter and Summer 
VENTILATION 


of Schools, Churches, Dwellings, Factories, 





Suggestions made; plans furnished. Address 
B. F. LEEDS, Sanitary Engineer, 
1320 Market St., Philadelphia. 


‘ETHE BEST PAINT 


"A1NOM BHL NI 





ANY Smaee FROM PURE WHITE TO gt Bu mt, 
$ (TIS MIXED, READY FOR U 


EVE RY MAN Can wn Painter. 


of temperature, and is perfectly “waterproof, it 
presents the finest possible finish. wi 


fourth to one-third cheaper, and lasts 
as long as the best lead and Oi) paints. 
unanimous verdict of the many thousands who 
have used our — is that itis far superior to any 
other paint in us 


Be sure that our Trade-Mark, (a fac-simile of 
which is given ubove), is on every package. 


No. 506 West Street, New York City; No. 
S3 West Van Buren St., Chica 0» Iif.; Ne. 
He Routh ‘Sense Sten ote Lee Me. t ‘and a 
olesale epot i . ° ° 
= OIPLECAR ae Sr Baltimore on EN peat 
Ce > Ui 8. mn 
ON APPLICATIO s 


|;CliOTEL 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


HAVE NOW OPEN 
THEIR 


SPRING and SUMMER STOCK 
French and English 


NOVELTIES 


In Suitings, 
Trouserings, 
Overcoatings, &c., &c., 


which for Extent, Style and Variety are unequaled 
by any other house, and at the Lowest Prices. 








Broadway, corner 19th Sireet. 


CENTLEMEN’S 


Furnishing Department. 
NOW OPEN. 
Spring Neckwear. 
Cc. & CO.’S 


Improved Dress Shirts, 
Collars and Cuffs, 


All Styles READY MADE and TO ORDER with 
DISPATCH, and WARRANTED T0 FIT. 
Also, a Full Line of 


LADIES’ 
Shoulderettes and Ties. 


CHOICE FABRICS AND COLORLNGS, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Will exhibit this week an extensive line of 


SPECTAL B ARGAINS 














$10 and upward, 


Just COMPLETED. 
20 inches high. Price $15. 





trated Catalogue and print 
of lawn subjects, tu 


JOHN ROCERS 
(Fprmerly 22 Figyh Aye 


1155 Broadway, cor, 27th St.. New York, Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
— = — - 


—_ 


ROGERS’ 
PR TATUARY 


“Checkers up at the Farm,” 


ee at Inclose 10 cents for lllus- | and UPHOLSTERY GOODS of every description, 


Lace Cu rtains, 
Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Also, complete assortment of 
FRENCH CRBETONNES, 
SATINES, TWILLED SERGES, 


od AT LOWER PRICES 
than these goods have been sold for many years. 





Novelties — Genre to 


C) 
At incor! ti 7 int makesit | lowest New Yt 
unequaled poration oF “ pp te ao mation than any other sragening now published. Our 


either inside or outside painting, is from one- SH 


k 
The great popularity of and demand for our . 
point. has necessitated the establishing of “ Branch 
factories,” as follows. | 


SHOT-GUNS, “2s 


AMMUNITION 


25 CENTS 


is the Year’s Subscription Price for 1876 of 


EHRICH’S “FASHION QUARTERLY.” 


Our “ QUARTERLY ” will be very much enla 

this year, and to ladies who wish to naow the La Mt 
os goods at the very 

rk prices it offers more valuable infor. 


Our Spring “QUARTERLY” is enriched by v. 
valuable and fn a articles on “ How To 
MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE,” “ HOw TO BE BEAU- 
ste. o aim to mate our Gate BOE Sf 
t im oO - 7 
Spring ‘ real PRACTICAL VALUE "and. STBRLIN NG i“ 


Quarterly” will con 
LUSTRATIONS, DE SCRIPTIONS, an 


umerable Ir- 
and PRICES of LA- 


1 not crack or SENSE. Our subscribers of lesmagean year mabe t us that 
DIES and CHILDREN’S SUI LADIES’ and CHIL- 
peel Off. and 18 in every way the | Best Paint” for | pREN’s UNDERWEAR, BABY WEAR, Boors aud ot refer te fo Song ‘tor oath seas ate ie 
three times OES, CROCKERY, MUSIC, STAPLE DRUGS, ARTI- | Ni is now Ladies will ‘ecknow! ige it 
The almost | “LES for the HoUsEWIF#, etc., etc., etc, to be worth De DOUBLE THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 





FOR THE WHOLE YEAR. 


Subscribe without delay, and call your neighbors’ attention to this Advertisement. 


287 and 289 Eighth AVey N. Y. City. 
i” Please mention The Christian Union. 


\SEWING .MACHINES 


a ARE THE BEST FOR 


AMILIES, 
RIFLES, aN 





DRESSMAKERS, 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Easiest to Learn. 
Easiest to Run. 
Easiest kept in Order. 







PISTOLS, ™ 


‘AND 









a 


ARE THE BEST FOR 


SPORTSMEN. ~® 


ANCH OFFICES 

Madtson ae a 2 vowing Machines. 

Boston, 146 Tremont St., ¢ Mac’ hines and Arms. 

Cincinnati, 182 West At th’ 5" wy - en 

Utica, 12 129 Genesee Street, Sewing chine’ 

s Opera House. Marietta 8t.. 

Pal di ington: B 810 pace -gemng Me shines. 
ade estnut St., 

Loui ie, 609" N. Fourth St., Sewin echines = F mined 
Dotrolt ny Washer dAvenue, ac 
ndianapolis, 72 Kast Market Street, Sewing Machines. 
Baltimore. 47 N. Charles St., 8. Machines and Arm 
Chicago, 237 State Street, Sewing Machines and Arne. 





T principal Office 





and Manufactory, 
d Mion, Herkimer Co. N. Y. 








b os m8 and te Park 
iy $20 ,'New York. # 


R RORNSON Ss. 
min &T ie aco 





Continentat Lire ins, Oo, 


OF NEW YORK. 





E gna Stun ba ste strona 

2 Cayuse Spin SONS 
3 ee Se 
= = = Gy VHAPEL L SONGS, AMINE, 
oO mimen rt the ze 
Z Sy ee _ 





“23800000 





J. BP. ROGERS, See. 


W. FROST, Prest. 





TRUTH! READ!! WRITE!!! ; 


And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano, 
without any risk. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
- ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 
For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656, N. Y. 








Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 





SO LONG AS “THEY LIVE. 


rie Family can beve, at cos baat FArany 

RE. KINDLING P Lite 

yy Fiery Dollar I will Ba o return msi Varm pa H 
ress, with full instructions for making the Pel. 
ets, and a Family Patent Ri Mt te make and 

use these unequa ire Kindlers, Over 
300,000 Pellets have already been sold. A bo 





20 ear Cards. 10c. Here is Fun. Address 
J. B. cera Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 

















y 
or girl can make them. Cost five conta te for kin ling 
one hund fires. Sample rolls of Te ta ellet 
ready for use sent post-free on rece got 0: rene 
Gross Bs and one-cent stamp for circu 
dress B, BUSS, Sprivgedeld, Qhie, 





306 Fourth Avenue, New York. t 






Ce ota) 








